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CHAPTER I. 



General Wall and Marshal Bugeaud — Corruption and 
and mismanagement of Louis Philippe's government 
— Causes of the revolution of 1848 — Effect of the 
writings of Thiers, Louis Blanc, and Lamartine — The 
Spanish marriages — Prince Polignac. 

Have I succeeded in exculpating Wall and 
Bugeaud from the charges of having in any 
respect contributed to the Revolutions of 1830 
and 1848? Have I clearly shown, that in 
the one case the blame (if there were blame) 
was due to Marmont; and in the other, to 
the fall that the efforts of Bugeaud were 
paralysed, and his plans rendered useless by 
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the order given by the King to make no 
opposition ? 

Louis Philippe's want of energy was not 
the result of a sudden access of despair or 
terror, but of a series of mistakes and of in- 
cidents which he could not control, and of 
consequences he could not obviate, without 
commencing afresh a revolution, in which his 
advanced age, and (it must be confessed) 
impaired popularity would have deprived him 
of all chance of success. 

In fact, the causes to which the Revolution 
of 1848 were attributable, were the unsubdued 
republicanism and Bonapartism which had 
placed him on the throne, and which, instead 
of soothing and conciliating, he had confirmed, 
and had exasperated by a system of hostility to 
their principles, commenced within a week 
from his elevation to the throne. They are 
to be attributed to his evil genius, a desire 
to re-establish, the Bourbon name and so* 
vereignty in all its ancient splendour and 
absolutism; to his demanding of the nation 
dotations for the Dukes of Orleans and Ne- 
mours, while he was in the annual receipt, it 
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was alleged, of upwards of thirty millions of 
francs, (his private patrimony, the Civil List, 
and the Woods and Forests) ; to his accept- 
ing for his son the heirship to the property 
of "the last of the Cond£s," jointly with a 
woman named Dawes (Baroness Feuch&res) ; 
to his curtailment of the prescriptive right of 
the public to the garden of the Tuileries ; to 
the Spanish marriages,* (that fatal suggestion 
of his amour propre, which suspended the 
friendship of his best and most faithful, and 
most influential ally) : to the enormous, out- 
rageous, and. almost universal corruption, which, 
in the latter years of his reign, pervaded all 
the departments of government, and influenced 

* The secret history of this calamitous affair will, in 
all probability, meet the public eye, and will astonish 
those who ascribed to Louis Philippe statesman-like 
views and policy. Other actors in the drama may 
appear, and with greater disadvantage. If it be true, 
ad I have heard, that but for these marriages the Re- 
volution of 1848 would not have occurred, the world 
will be astounded by the nature of the intrigue, through 
which the loss of a throne, and the plunging of some of 
the fairest portions of Europe into civil war and anarchy, 
were effected, 

B 2 
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every public contract or undertaking, without 
his participation, acquiescence, or power to 
prevent them: to the histories of the first 
Revolution by MM. Thiers and Louis Blanc, 
which, led to impressions favourable to the 
" morality" of the monsters Robespierre, Dan- 
ton and their associates : to the " Girondins" 
of M. de Lamartine, which also bespoke 
sympathy for revolutionists ; and finally, to 
the horrible murder of the Duchess of Praslin 
by her husband. 

Almost immediately upon the occurrence of 
that dreadfiil tragedy the Revolution took place. 
Republicanism and Bonapartism the King could 
not have extinguished, but a wise system of 
government would have neutralized them. 
Family pride was excusable in a man so de- 
scended, but was indiscreetly manifested. The 
dotation for the Duke of Orleans (£80,000 
per annum) was perhaps too large in any cir- 
cumstances, but was rendered more striking by 
the application for one of half that amount for 
the Duke of Nemours, which was refused. 
That the Duke of Bourbon should have 
bequeathed a moiety of his fortune to the 
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Due d'Aumale was perfectly natural, but it was 
injuriously affected by the association of that 
young Prince with a person whose position in 
the house of the Due de Bourbon was deemed 
equivocal — and this view of the affair was 
made more disagreeable by the refusal of her 
husband, General Baron Feuchferes (to whom 
it devolved on her death), to touch a shilling of 
it. The portion of the garden of the Tuileries, 
enclosed under pretext of forming a private 
garden for the King, was selected simply to 
form an outwork to the palace, to protect it 
against a coup de main in case of insurrection. 
The Spanish marriages he ventured on with 
the full knowledge that England would protest 
against them; but he relied upon his talent 
for conciliation to obtain her ultimate assent to 
them. The corruption which grew up during 
his reign he lamented, but was unable to put 
a stop to and prohibit. The consideration for 
the republicans of the first Revolution, gathered 
from the works of MM. Thiers and Lamartine, 
he deprecated and deplored. But it is hardly 
necessary to say, that in no respect ought the 
tragedy at the Hotel Praslin to be visited 
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upon Louis Philippe, who was the pattern 
family man of France. 

All the matters I have here referred to con- 
tributed to the unpopularity of the King, and 
precipitated or facilitated a revolution, which, 
since his residence in England, he is said to 
have declared would have happened later on 
some pretext or other. These facts were ever 
present to the public mind, while the King's 
affability, his amiability, his kindness, and his 
UvJty, we fag-i 

It would be unjust to the distinguished 
parties who contributed to the rescue from the 
scaffold of the ex-ministers of Charles X. to 
withhold the following details. 

The first exercise of Louis Philippe's influence 
after his arrival at power, had been to recom- 
mend to the Chambers the abolition of the 
punishment of death for political crimes. The 
second was his endeavour to save the lives of 
the ministers of Charles X., when brought to 
trial before the Chamber of Peers. He had, 
however, too recently arrived at power to 
warrant ostentatious sympathy for those, to 
whom, in fact, as primary causes, he owed 
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his elevation. Popular vengeance called aloud 
for a sacrifice to the manes of "the patriots 
slaughtered by command of Polignac and 
his colleagues." His direct and obvious in- 
terference in their favour would have sealed 
their doom, and possibly have suggested his 
own dethronement. He worked, therefore, in 
the shade, receiving the powerful co-operation 
in that work of mercy of one whose influence 
with the . popular party, although he was a 
foreigner, was unbounded. This was Henry 
Lord Brougham, who wrote to Lafayette and all 
others who could in any way contribute to the 
rescue of the inculpated from the guillotine — 
and succeeded. This fact, suppressed through 
prudential considerations at the moment, seems 
to have been unknown to the various historians 
of the Revolution of 1830 who have appeared in 
print. It is not less true, however, that to Lord 
Brougham was in a great measure due the 
escape of those whom the generality of the 
public regarded as doomed. 

Thus sustained, Louis Philippe applied him- 
self with new energy to the task of prQpitiating 
the ultra-liberals; and he had the happiness 
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* 

to see his efforts crowned with success, and 
Polignac,* Peyronnet, Chantelauze, and Guer- 
non de Rainville, were saved. Had he died 
at that moment, he would have lived a blessed 
time. 

It is believed, that if he had acted upon the 
counsel of Lord Brougham in another matter 
mentioned in his Lordship's letters in favour of 
the ex-Ministers, the Revolution of 1848 would 
Hot have occurred. This was to dissolve the 
National Guard. It is true, that the dissolution 
of the National Guard by Charles X. is believed 
to have had much effect in producing the 
Revolution of 1830; but that revolution 

* Prince Polignac was twice indebted for his life to 
the clemency of sovereigns of whom he had been the 
unmitigated enemy. The mercy extended to him by 
Napoleon was* however, much more remarkable than 
the compassionate interference of Louis Philippe in his 
favour ; for the former, as was so unfortunately proved 
in the case of the Due d'Enghien, was still agitated by 
the unworthy and unmanly conspiracy against his life, 
in which Prince Polignac was so undeniably compro- 
mised. Was it compunction for his unjust cruelty to 
the Due d'Enghien that induced Napoleon to pardon 
Prince Polignac ? 
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would have happened, had the National 
Guard still existed, or more probably through 
its means. Circumstances were different in 
1830, so that Lord Brougham's recommenda- 
tion might possibly have prevented the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 

Although I have devoted several pages to 
the indiscretions and mismanagement of Louis 
Philippe, I may appear to have dismissed the 
Revolution of 1830 somewhat too summarily, 
Shall I be excused for reverting once more to 
it, for the purpose of adding some particulars 
respecting the gallant Wall, who commanded 
the royal forces engaged on those memorable 
days? 

On the evening of the 27th of July, 1830, 
in company with a fellow-countryman, I was 
passing down the Rue de la Paix. We 
had heard that there had been some skirmishing 
in several quarters between the mob (now as- 
suming the character of insurgents) and the 
gendarmes and parties of the Garde Royale. 
A man shot through the forehead was in the 
afternoon carried to the Bourse, and left there 
to excite the people to revolt, an object soon 

B 3 
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effected. A wooden barrack of gendarmerie, 
placed at the north-west angle of the Place de la 
Bourse, was attacked, evacuated by its garrison, 
and burnt to the ground. A woman who was 
shot through the body was carried by a baker's 
journeyman to the guard-house of the Bank of 
Prance, and deposited in front of it " to show 
the people and the soldiers," as he said, " the 
manner in which their wives, sisters, and mothers 
were treated by the Bourbons." Stones had 
been thrown at the windows of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, then inhabited by Prince 
Polignac, but on the arrival of a battalion of the 
Garde Royale with two field-pieces, the insur- 
gents for the moment dispersed. 

These incidents, all of which occurred early 
in the evening, caused much agitation in our 
quarter of the city, and induced us to brave any 
danger that might attend the indulgence of our 
curiosity, which had been increased by a report 
that two regiments of the Line then actually 
drawn up in the Place Vendome had refused to 
fire on the people. 

When we arrived in front of the Stamp 
Office, we heard shouting in the Place Ven- 
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dome, which appeared a solid mass of men, 
soldiers and civilians. We could plainly dis- 
tinguish above the murmur of the multitude, 
those significant compliments, " Vive la 
Ligne !"* A distant fire of musketry was 
now heard. Immediately afterwards some men 
emerged from the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, 
flying apparently from some danger. Then came 
General Wall with his staff, and a small escort of 
Lancers of the Royal Guard* He rode at full 
trot into the Race Vendome, the people opening 
right and left to let him pass to the Etat-Major 
in the corner. On his appearance he was saluted 
by the crowd with new cries of " Vive la Ligne !" 
The soldiers and officers remained ominously 
silent. * 

On inquiry, we learned that it was perfectly 
true that the troops of the Line had refused to 

* This was said in order to draw a distinction between 
the rights of the Line and those of the Garde Roy ale. 
The former were recruited by conscription, and might 
be said to represent the whole population; the latter 
were chosen by the Court, as well for their personal 
superiority as for their political sentiments. Some regi- 
ments of the Garde were said to be chiefly Vendeans. 
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fire. They were, technically speaking, " standing 
at ease" with ordered arms, and suffered rather 
than received the hugging and embracing forced 
upon them by the people, with whom they had 
not yet fraternized. The officers were dejected 
and remained motionless. 

Having followed General Wall as far as the 
crowd permitted, I remarked to my friend that 
he appeared discomposed. 

" Well he may," said an English military 
looking man who overheard me, for in times like 
these no ceremony was observed in asking or in 
telling news. "Yonder are the head-quarters 
of the army, and here are a couple of thousand 
men forming part of it, who refuse to act 
against the mob. General Wall, in a reconnais- 
sance, has just had an affair with the insurgents 
in the Place des Victoires, who, after losing 
a few of their number, dispersed, but rallied 
in a neighbouring street. He is evidently 
come to consult with Marmont and Polignac, 
who it is supposed have arrived at the Etat- 
Major by a subterraneous passage from the 
Tuileries.* The defection, as it may be termed, 

* This at least was true respecting Polignac. 
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of the two regiments before you render this 
* matter very serious, although at present they 

refuse to join the people. To-morrow will be 
a fearful day. Wall may well appear grave and 
pre-occupied. The council about to be held will 
determine on the morrow's proceedings. To- 
morrow will be fearful, but all is over for 
to-day." 

This was confirmed by the gradual with- 
drawal of the principal portion of the crowd. 
The troops remained, I believe, under arms all 
night. 

Before parting, my friend observed : " When 
these absorbing events shall have passed by, 
I have a strange story to tell you of the brother 
of this General Wall. Remind me of it. Good 
night." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Napoleon' 8 theory of Coincidences — General Count 
Alexander O'Reilly — The Marquis de Romana — 
Spanish Finance — Godoy "Prince of Peace" — Ouvrard 
and the Treasury of Vera Cruz — The Austrian 
General, Count O'Reilly. 

I have said that, in addition to my being 
discursive, I should be found an observer of 
coincidences. A-propos of that of Wall and 
Bugeaud, they crowd upon me, and almost 
irresistibly impel me to record them. 

In the indulgence of such a propensity, I 
have had many truly eminent predecessors; 
one of them " no less a man, if that he were 
a man," than Napoleon. 

"It is strange," said the Emperor, as he 
entered the city of Vienna on the 12th of 
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May, 1809, " that on each occasion, in 
November, 1805, and also on this day, on 
arriving in Vienna, I find myself in treaty 
and in intercourse with the respectable Gene- 
ral O'Reilly." 

The reader must not smile. The individual 
thus distinguished was not the 

" General Count O'Reilly/' 

damned to immortal fame by the sarcastic Byron. 
The General Count O'Reilly of the poet, was 
Alexander O'Reilly, the favourite of King 
Charles III. of Spain, whose life he saved in 
a riot in Madrid in 1765. He further enjoyed, 
it was said, high favour in the eyes of His 
Majesty's royal consort. The fruits of this 
distinction were the highest rank in the Spanish 
army, of which, besides being Governor of 
Cadiz, he was named generalissimo. He had 
also had the honour of being appointed Am- 
bassador to the French Court. On his presen- 
tation to the beautiful and unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, it would appear that he had for- 
gotten for the moment an autograph letter 
from his royal mistress to the French Queen. 
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With an' embarrassed and hurried air, which 
excited merriment in the gay circle within 
which he found himself, he however searched 
for it, and finding it, presented the missive. 

This incident was thus described by an 
English wag of the day : 

" I have it here," said the Sieur O'Reilly, 
thrusting his hand into his breeches' pocket. 

But the badinage of even the immortal 
Byron (on all serious matters the advocate of 
Ireland, as he was the devoted friend of her 
beloved son, Moore), cannot deprive this dis- 
tinguished Irishman of well-earned reputation 
for courage and for skill in the organization 
of the Spanish forces. Unhappily, however, 
among other results of the royal favours heaped 
upon him, was the jealousy of native-born 
officers of the army. To this sentiment may 
be attributed the defeat of the expedition under 
his command against Algiers, which he would 
probably have " taken," but for the impru- 
dence and disobedience of the Marquis de 
Romana, who, in order to distinguish himself, 
and at the same time to discredit the cautious 
policy of O'Reilly, rushed forward prematurely 
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and rashly, and caused the loss of the enter- 
prize.* O'Reilly was no more chargeable with 
the failure of the Spanish expedition to Algiers, 
than was Hoche with that of the French to 

Ireland. 

m 

* The following is the account of the failure of the 
expedition given by the French author above alluded to : 

"II fut charge* en 1774 du commandement d'une 
expedition contre Alger. II avait sous ses ordres une 
escadre de quarante vaisseaux de ligne, et trois cent 
cinquante batimens de transport, portant une armee de 
trente mille hommes. Toutes ces forces n'arrivant que 
successivement : il dlbarqua dix milles hommes dont il 
confia le commandement au Marquis de la Romana," 
(father of the officer of that name, whose admirably 
managed removal from Holstein to Spain in 1808, with 
the Spanish army of eighteen thousand men under his 
command, contributed so powerfully to the resistance of 
his country to the French.) " Ce corps devait se borner 
a s'6tablir sur le rivage, et a proteger le de*barquement. 
La Romana n'a su pas maitriser l'ardeur de ses troupes. 
II fut entraine* par elles a la recherche de Pennemi, qui, 
devenu tres-nombreux, s^tait retranche* dans les lieux 
inexpugnables. Les Espagnols attaquerent avec cou- 
rage, mais ayant perdu quatre mille hommes, et vu 
tomber La Romana leur chef, ils revinrent sur leurs 
pas. Le reste de 1' armee de*barquait, mais 1' occasion 
e*tait manque*, et il fallut se remettre en mer." 
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A French biography of General O'Reilly 
describes the affair in pretty nearly the same 
terms, but ascribes rather to the irrepressible 
ardour of the Spanish troops than to the 
motive here assigned, the precipitancy of Ro- 
mana who, however it were occasioned, paid 
for it with his life. My version of the story 
was derived from Chevalier O'Gorman fifty 
years ago, to whom it was communicated by 
General O'Reilly himself. 

It would appear that the financial department 
of Spain was not better managed in the last 
than in the present century. Plunder and 
corruption were said to be the practice of all 
concerned in the collection of the revenue in 
Cadiz, on the arrival there of Count O'Reilly as 
Governor. In consequence of this, he assem- 
bled those functionaries at an early day, and 
thus addressed them : " Gentlemen, I am a 
man of few words. Whether I be a robber or 
not, I shall not here discuss; but, mark my 
words well, I shall allow no man to rob the 
public treasury but myself. " 

The death of his royal patron, Charles III., 
on the 14th of December, 1788, caused 
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O'Reilly the loss of his command of Andalusia, 
and the governorship of Cadiz and indeed of 
all his employments. He returned therefore to 
Catalonia, where he lived a retired life until the 
breaking out of the war between Spain and re- 
volutionary France, when, his military renown 
remaining undiminished, he was, on the death 
of its chief, Ricardo, in 1794, called to the 
command of the army of the Pyrenees. He 
arrived at head-quarters, but died suddenly, 
almost immediately afterwards, the victim of 
foul play — he was poisoned. 

The French author I quote adds : " O'Reilly's 
talents as a General, the various services he had 
rendered to Spain, and his personal qualities, 
effaced almost entirely from the hearts of the 
Spaniards the jealousy they had conceived of 
him as a foreigner." 

Before quitting the General Count O'Reilly 
of Byron, to whose memory I have here en- 
deavoured to do justice, I beg leave to throw 
off my mind a story, brought to my recollection 
by the fact just mentioned, that " the financial 
department of Spain was not better managed 
in the last than in the present century." 
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The treasury of that magnificent empire was 
at its lowest ebb during the latter part of the 
reign, as it may be termed, of Emanuel Godoy, 
"Prince of Peace." O'Reilly had been the 
favourite of Charles III., and Godoy of his 
Queen, and through her misgoverned Spain 
and her colonies. 

Courtiers, biographers and historians, Bou- 
rienne among the rest, may say what they will 
of Napoleon's seizure of the kingdom of Spain ; 
but the following narrative, derived from a 
private source of unquestionable correctness, 
will prove, (if indeed any doubt yet rest 
upon it,) that Napoleon had resolved upon pos- 
sessing himself of Spain, and that "to gain 
his private ends," he, like the principal actor in 
the tragedy of the Wolf and the Lamb, got 
up a German quarrel with her. It will more- 
over show the destitution of that fine country 
in the midst of immense wealth and resources, 
and tell a tale of victimization, to which in 
nature and amount no parallel exists in the 
records of national delusion. 

In the summer of 1807, a Spanish fleet of 
about twenty sail of the line, commanded by 
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Admiral Massaredo, lay in the port of Brest. 
To victual this fleet the celebrated contractor 
Ouvrard was commissioned by the Emperor, 
and had happened to be there carrying out those 
orders at the moment when Napoleon arrived, 
in the course of a tour of inspection of the ports 
and maritime cities of France. Ouvrard, as a 
matter of course, presented himself to the 
Emperor, and accompanied him in his visit 
to the magazines, arsenals and flotilla. When 
taking leave, Napoleon said to him : 

" Come to me to-morrow morning, at eight 
o'clock." 

Ouvrard was punctual. 

"You must proceed instantly to Madrid," 
said the Emperor. The contractor bowed. 
" See Godoy, and tell him that if the money 
due by Spain to France be not paid forthwith, I 
shall order Murat to enter her territory." 

Ouvrard, pursuant to this command, set out 
for Spain at once, and reached Madrid in an 
incredibly short space of time, and instantly 
demanded an audience of the Prince of Peace, 
which was granted. Ouvrard stated the object 
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of his visit in the precise and concise terms of 
his employer. 

" It is utterly impossible to comply with this 
demand," said Godoy. 

" Then a French army will enter Spain next 
week." 

"Surely the Emperor, when he shall be 
informed of our condition, will not persist in 
such resolve." 

« He win." 

" Then we must submit*" 

After further conversation in the same sense, 
Ouvrard was about to retire, promising his good 
offices with the Emperor, but, honestly this 
time, holding out no hope of success. Upon 
which the Prince of Peace observed : 

"M. Ouvrard, I feel obliged by your pro- 
mise to be our advocate, and rely upon your 
exertions in our behalf. The result seems 
rather worse than doubtful to you ; but if you 
cannot befriend us in this great question, there 
is a comparatively minor service, which your 
reputation, your position, and I will add, your 
disposition, convince me that you can render to 
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us a vast yet comparatively trifling service. 
We have at Vera Cruz three hundred millions 
of dollars (Ouvrard's eyes dilated), the accumu- 
lated produce of the mines for three years, but 
which, on account of the presence of British 
cruisers, which swarm in those seas, we dare 
not attempt to bring to Spain. Can you raise 
for us a ban of two millions of dollars in this 
extremity? We have not literally a real in 
the treasury !" 

" Impossible t" 

« WeD," with a sigh, " a million and a half?" 

" Much less." 
You speak enigmatically ; explain." 
I cannot raise two millions for you, but I 
can procure you twenty — nay, thirty millions. 
Give me an order on the Treasury at Vera 
Cruz, for twenty millions of dollars (four mil- 
lions sterling), and I undertake to deliver them 
to you here, within six months." 

" Then you will be the saviour of Spain." 

An order on the Treasury at Vera Cruz for 
sixteen millions of dollars was drawn up, signed 
and delivered to Ouvrard on the instant. He 
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immediately quitted Madrid, not for Paris, to 
render to Napoleon an account of his mission, 
but for Amsterdam, and subsequently Ham- 
burgh. He associated with himself men compe- 
tent for the purpose. The order on the Vera 
Cruz Treasury was transmitted to an agent 
in the United States, who procured a number of 
American clippers, dispatched them to Vera 
Cruz, where they were freighted with dollars,, 
each carrying from two to three hundred thou- 
sand, and conveyed the sixteen millions to the 
United States, and thence to Europe, within the 
six months promised by Ouvrard. 

Not a single dollar of the money ever 
reached the Spanish Treasury ! The French 
army entered Spain in the month of April, 

1807. 

But let us now speak of the Austrian General, 
Count O'Reilly, termed by Napoleon " the re- 
spectable." The name of the officer was An- 
drew O'Reilly, of the house of Ballinlough, in the 
county of Westmeath, Ireland. The compliment 
thus paid him was the more remarkable, because, 
as is universally known, it was " the dragoon 
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regiment of O'Reilly," which by a splendid 
charge, saved the wreck of the Austrian army 
at Austerlitz. 

The coincidence remarked by Napoleon 
respecting the distinguished Austrian General 
O'Reilly reminds me that the observance of co- 
incidences, and, in many instances, the creating 
of them, was one of the characteristics of that 
extraordinary man. His fighting the battle 
of Friedland in 1807, and his commencement of 
his last campaign in 1815, on the 14th of June 
respectively, on the anniversary of the battle of 
Marengo, were not entirely accidental, any more 
than was the battle of Austerlitz, on the 2nd of 
December, 1805, which was the anniversary of 
his coronation. Thomas Moore, in his " His- 
tory of Lord Edward Fitzgerald," remarked 
the curious coincidence that General, after- 
wards Marshal, Grouchy made default on 
two most important and (for the British 
Government) fortunate occasions, namely at 
Bantry Bay in December, 1796, and at 
Waterloo on the 18th of June, 1815. 

In remarking coincidences, I may mention 
an esteemed friend, the late Colonel O'Neill, 

VOL. II. c 
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already spoken of as the intended his- 
torian of the Irish Brigade. He was the son 
of General O'Neill, who had commanded 
" Walsh's " regiment, which, after the sup- 
pression of the Brigade in 1792, took the 
number 47 in the French army. After a series 
of services, O'Neill junior arrived at the com* 
mand of that regiment, and fought against 
the English, Spanish, and Portuguese armies in 
Spain. 

One day, immediately after the melancholy 
insurrections of 1834 in Paris and Lyons, I 
called upon Colonel O'Neill at the Ministry of 
War, in which he held a distinguished position, 
and found him much distressed. I learnt that 
his distress was occasioned by the receipt of a 
letter from Lyons, announcing that an old and 
dear friend, Colonel Mounier, had fallen in 
action against the insurgents. " So much for 
coincidences," said he. 

On asking for an explanation, he told me 
that — " A few weeks since he called upon 
me here in Paris We compared notes. ' I 
am still only a Colonel/ said Mounier, 
' although I have never been absent from 
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active service. Depend upon it, O'Neill, I 
shall never be a Mar&hal de Camp' (Major- 
general). 

" * I beg your pardon,' replied I ; ' number 
four has always been fortunate for you. Born 
in 1784, soldier in 1804, Captain in 1814, 
Colonel in 1824/ 

"'And 1834?' 

"'General.'- 

"Mounier shook his head doubtingly. His 
misgiving has proved well-founded, as this letter 
informs me." 

After some further conversation on the 
subject, he observed : " I am not superstitious, 
I think ; still, there is something in coin- 
cidences which startles me. Do you not re- 
member the case of the unfortunate brothers, 
Generals Faucher? They were twins. They 
entered college and the military school simul- 
taneously; were made officers on the same 
day ; and all their future grades were similarly 
coincidental. They were always wounded 
together. Finally, they retained their affec- 
tion for the Emperor, gave offence to the 
government; were suspected, arrested, tried 

c 2 
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and convicted of high treason, sentenced 
to death, and were shot by the same pla- 
toon." 

In return for these instances, I told him of 
one which came under my personal knowledge. 
It was this : 

I had occasion to be present at the sittings 
in Nisi Prius of the Court of Common Pleas, 
in London, one day about 1823 or 1824. 
A case of trespass, or nuisance, came on for 
hearing. The plaintiff complained that an out- 
house of an objectionable character had been 
erected by the defendant, by which he was 
annoyed, and that (which rendered the offence 
greater) its foundation had encroached upon his, 
the plaintiff's premises. The defendant con- 
tended that a similar building had always 
existed on the very spot on which he had 
caused to be erected the building now com- 
plained of. 

Evidence was given for the plaintiff, on which 
the late Sergeant Pell warmly commented on 
behalf of the defendant. He was proceeding 
rather to invective, when the Chief Justice 
(Richardson, I think,) said : 
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" Brother Pell, your defence, if you have one, 
is easy. Call the carpenter and bricklayer by 
whom the building was constructed." 

" My Lord," said Pell, " I am in the most 
extraordinary position in which I have ever 
found myself. We have had in evidence that 
two men only were employed in building this 
out-house, a carpenter and a bricklayer, named 
respectively George Francis and Richard Honey. 
The erection of the edifice was completed on 
the 5 th of February, 1821. They had never 
worked together before, and they never saw 
each other after that job. They were the 
identical two men who exactly six months 
afterwards (that is to' say, on the 15 th of 
August, 1821), on the occasion of the Queen's 
funeral, were shot by the Life Guards, one of 
them at Tyburn Turnpike, the other nearly a 
quarter of mile lower down in Oxford Street, 
close to Orchard Street, and by the only shots 
fired, at least it was only on these persons that 
any shot fired on that day took effect," 
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CHAPTER III 

General Wall — Mysterious death of his brother, Vis- 
count Wall — " The Dillons" — Madame de Rohan. 

General Wall, of whom I have just 
spoken, was the last of the Irish Brigade 
who drew a sword in defence of the elder 
branch of the House of Bourbon. He and his 
brother, Viscount Wall, and " the Dillons," and 
other Irishmen, or Irish by descent, were the 
most brilliant of the body of men, of hand- 
some exterior, and of courage, gallantry, and 
high breeding, who shone at the dazzling Court 
of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVL I have a 
perfect recollection of the pride with which our 
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Cousin Robin spoke of them. Viscount Wall 
died mysteriously, an event which caused much 
sensation at the time ; but the Revolution was 
• approaching, and soon caused the tragedy to be 
forgotten. The following is the account given 
of the affair by Cousin Robin. 

" Wall was one of the bravest of men. 
One day he desired his valet-de-chambre to put 
up the articles of dress and toilette necessary 
for a short absence from Paris, and to order his 
carriage for an early hour next morning. At 
the time indicated, the post-chaise was at the 
door. He told his wife that he should be absent 
only a day or two, and stepping into the chaise, 
desired the postillion to drive to Fontaine- 
bleau. 

" Having arrived at Fontainebleau he repaired 
to the H&tel de Turenne, where he was well 
known, ordered dinner, and taking his sword in 
his hand said he would stroll into the forest, but 
would be back in an hour or two. It was then 
about four o'clock. 

" He did not return to dinner, nor that night, 
a circumstance which caused the proprietor 
of the hotel, who loved and respected him, 
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much alarm, and induced him next morning to 
acquaint the authorities of the town with the 
facts. He also apprised some friends of Wall, 
officers of the garrison, of his disappearance. 
A large party in consequence set off for the 
forest in the direction that Wall had taken, and 
there dispersed. For a considerable time their 
search was fruitless, but at length in a remote 
and unfrequented part of the forest they found 
the dead body of Wall, nearly covered by a drift 
of fallen leaves. He had been run through the 
body. His sword lay by his side ; his purse 
filled with money was in his pocket; his 
watch in his fob. The body was removed to 
the hotel, and thence to Paris. 

" This melancholy affair became the topic of 
conversation at Court, in the salons, and other 
assemblies of high life. In one of them a 
friend of Wall, an Irishman of distinction, 
repelled the idea that he had fallen in a duel. 

" ' Wall,' said he, ' was not surpassed as 
a swordsman : he could not have met a su- 
perior. He was basely murdered.' 

" Next morning this person received a letter 
by the petite poste, couched in these terms : 
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" ' You stated last night that Wall was 
assassinated. It is false. If you are a man 
of honour, and willing to have satisfaction 
for this imputation on your veracity, and at 
the same time avenge your friend, repair, alone, 
on Monday next between the hours of two 
and four o'clock, to the Forest of Fontainebleau, 

route (naming it). You will, at a certain 

point (indicating it) find a person in a blue 
surtout, who * on your approach will take out 
a pocket-handkerchief and put it to his face 
for a moment, and will then strike into a 
path leading to a fit and proper spot for the 
decision of our quarrel.' 

" This letter was signed : ' He by whose 
hand Wall fell.' " 

In England probably no notice would have 
been taken of a challenge of this kind, coming 
as it did anonymously; but at the period of 
which I speak, persons observant of the code of 
honour were more fastidious. 

" The challenged person," continued Cousin 
Robin, " sent immediately for a friend, the 
gallant, unfortunate Theobald Dillon. 

" * You cannot refuse this cartel,' said Dillon, 

c 3 
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' but I do not like the look of it. Why, re- 
quire you to be unaccompanied by a friend? 
It suggests strongly the idea of an ambush. 
You must keep the rendezvous, however, 
but I shall be at hand to aid you, should 
(as I fear,) foul play be intended and offered to 
you/ 

" On the day appointed Dillon and his prin- 
cipal repaired to Fontainebleau. When the 
hour fixed drew near they walked into the 
forest in the direction of the point named for 
the meeting. On their arrival near to a turn- 
ing which led immediately to it, Dillon 
stopped. 

" ' I can go no farther/ said he, * but if 
you perceive anything suspicious in the manner 
or conduct of your antagonist, call out and I 
shall be with you in a few seconds.' 

" After shaking hands, the friends sepa- 
rated. Dillon retired, and the challenged party 
proceeded. On turning the corner, before ar- 
riving at which Dillon had stopped, he 
perceived at a distance a man standing in 
the middle of the road, towards whom he 
walked directly. When he had come within 
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forty or fifty yards, of him the stranger took 
out his handkerchief, raised his hand and 
pointed to a path at one side, into which he 
struck at a quick pace. His adversary fol- 
lowed. Another turn was made by the leader 
and another path was chosen. This was 
also abandoned for another, more intricate 
and scarcely marked. It led to the Rocher 
Br61£, one of the most deserted parts of the 
forest. The leader made another sharp turn. 
The Irishman, now nearly at his heels, made 
a similar movement. He had not, however, 
advanced three steps in this new direction 
when he found his collar seized by a vigorous 
hand. He turned to regard the assailant — it 
was Dillon. An exclamation escaped him. 
This induced his enemy to look back, who 
seeing how matters stood, shook his head, 
waived his hand and disappeared in the 
forest. 

" ' Why did you interrupt me V asked the 
Irishman of Dillon. 

" ' To save you from the fate of Wall. This 
man is obviously an assassin. Your character 
hitherto will secure you from any reflection on 
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your courage. Moreover, I am living to testify 
to it. This affair must go no further.' 

" The friends returned to Fontainebleau and 
to Paris next day. For some time afterwards 
the affair continued to be the subject of 
comment and conversation in the salons, but 
political questions soon threw it into oblivion, 
and from that time until the present moment, 
(now three years and upwards,) I do not think 
that I have once spoken of it." 

This story made a deep impression on the 
hearers. I had not forgotten it even when, 
thirty years later, it was brought to my re- 
collection by an accidental occurrence, and the 
cloud which rested upon the death of Viscount 
Wall up to that time, was dissipated. 

One day, in the autumn of 1822, I met 
in the garden of the Tuileries an Irish friend, 
who, after the customary salutations, said : 
" Do you observe the old gentleman from 
whom I have just parted? He has been a 
man of distinction ; one of those who fluttered 
and figured on this identical spot, the Tuile- 
ries, when Marie Antoinette was in her zenith. 
He has just recounted to me an anecdote, which 
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seems to remove the mystery that has hitherto 
enveloped the death of Viscount Wall, who, 
you know, was found dead in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, in the year 1787. The anec- 
dote he has told me is this : 

" ' I was/ said he, ' one of many others who, 
were forced to emigrate in 1792, and succeeded 
in getting on board an English vessel, on the 
coast of Brittany. On our passage to England, 
I found myself one day leaning over. the ship's 
side, at the elbow of a person whom 1 had long 
known by sight, and had met in society, but 
with whom I had no acquaintance. Our con- 
versation turned at first upon the present melan- 
choly state of France. It was subsequently 
turned to the scenes in which we had both mixed 
in Paris, at Court, at Versailles and at Trianon. 
In the course of those recollections the name 
of Wall accidentally occurred. 

" ' His death was a strange affair/ said I. 

" 'Not so strange as probably you believe/ 
he replied. 

" ' What is your opinion of it ?' I asked, 

" ' Oh ! it was by assassination/ 

" ' No such thing.' 
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" ' Everybody regarded it so at the time/ 

"4 am aware of that ; but it was an error. 
Before, however, I enter on the task of dis- 
abusing you on the subject, will you have the 
kindness to tell me all that you know and have 
heard respecting it?' 

" I complied ; and in pretty nearly the 
words in which you heard it from your 
cousin. 

" ' And these/ said he, ' are the facts on 
which you found your belief that Wall was 
murdered? And that the challenger of the 
Irishman you speak of was his assassin ?' said 
the person with whom I was speaking. 

" ' Even so.' 

" * Then you mistake. Wall was not mur- 
dered, nor was the challenger of Dillon's 
friend an assassin. The facts are these. 
Wall was most unjustly jealous of his wife. 
He named a man as her paramour, who, be- 
coming aware of the imputation, challenged 
him. They fought, and Wall fell — fairly, how- 



ever.' 



"To this statement were added expressions 
and particulars, which convinced me that my 
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companion was the party of whom Wall had 
been jealous, and by whose hand he fell. 
He was subsequently the challenger of the 
Chevalier de M., for. that was the name of 
Dillon's friend. 

" 'You knew afterwards who this person 
was, who, you supposed, rightly or wrongly, 
to have been the adversary of Wall ?' 

" * I did — he did. He was Count de 
Damas.' " 

These facts have never before been pub- 
lished. 

During many years, I adhered to Cousin 
Robin's version of this affair. Mentioning to 
a friend my intention of publishing it, he said : 
"Give his account, but it is not the correct 
one ; although I have reason to believe it was 
universally received immediately after the fatal 
occurrence, and up to the period of unfortunate 
Theobald Dillon's death. But I have in my 
possession a relation of the events, printed 
shortly after the occurrence by Wall's wife's 
family, which was confined to private cir- 
culation. If you wish, I will place it in your 
hands." 
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I thankfully accepted the offer ; and, though 
in some sort a twice-told tale, shall give it here 
by the side of the traditional narrative reported 
by my Cousin Robin. 

" To the writings found in the portfolio of 
the Viscount Wall is added a recital of his 
unfortunate end. Circumstances are there found 
which relate to the feelings and principles which, 
during his whole life, the Viscount had endea^ 
voured to penetrate ; it is there seen that he 
showed in his last moments that grandeur of 
soul which excited his admiration when he 
wrote, after reading from Plutarch, the impres- 
sion which the death of Phocion had made 
upon him. Drawn into a snare under the 
semblance of yielding to a point of honour, 
he sacrificed for the safety of the murderer, 
whom he took for an adversary, the opinion of 
his innocence ; he refused to diviilge his name, 
the cause which determined this man to chal- 
lenge him to a duel ; he demanded that they 
should not seek to revenge him — he demanded it 
as the price of the sentiment which penetrated 
his heart at that solemn moment. The letters 
in which he displays this nobleness of soul, this 
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generosity, and this touching sensibility, will 
be found at the end of this recital. 

" The plan of conduct and fortune inserted 
in this collection, determined the marriage of 
Viscount Wall. It fell by chance into the 
hands of Madame de Rohan ; she was struck 
with it. It made the same impression upon the 
Due de Rohan. Viscount Wall owed then to 
himself alone, . to the esteem which this writing 
inspired, an union which made his happiness, 
but which made it but for an instant. 

" He remained three months with the family 
who had adopted him ; he passed four with his 
regiment. The letter which he wrote to his 
wife and Madame de Rohan on leaving Nancy, 
prove the impression of happiness which this 
return created in his mind. 

" He wrote on his route to one of his friends ; 
this letter is dated November 23rd ; it is gay, 
and shows that his conscience had nothing to 
reproach him w T ith. 

" He arrived in Paris on Sunday the 25th, 
about eight o'clock in the evening. His wife 
gave him a letter with the German post-mark, 
which had been waiting for him since the pre- 
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ceding Tuesday, and which was not forwarded to 
him because they were ignorant of his route 
and the precise moment of his arrival. He read 
it, and simply remarked, without changing 
countenance, 'In any other circumstances this 
letter would give me much pain, but I am 
happy to see you.' 

" There was company to supper with the 
Due de Rohan. He appeared free, played, 
and kept up the conversation ; no one perceived 
any alteration in him. Madame de Rohan took 
him aside for a moment ; she spoke to him of his 
parents, to whom he had been doing homage ; 
he said nothing to her which could induce her 
to suspect that this was the last time she would 
see him. She made an appointment with him 
to meet her and converse with her the next 
morning, and at the time she gave it, he had not 
twenty-four hours to live ! 

" On the Monday he quitted his wife at nine 
o'clock in the morning ; he tore himself from her 
house and fled ; leaving upon her an impression 
of sadness, which, in the joy she felt at his 
return, she could not explain. 

" Madame de Rohan learning at ten o'clock 
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that he had already gone out, was engaged all 
the morning by her occupations. 

" At a quarter past two a note was handed to 
her, the writing of which she did not at first 
recognize. This note was dated from Villejuif ; 
it plunged her in the greatest uneasiness ; she 
discovered that the Viscount had set out alone 
without a servant ; that he had sent away his 
cabriolet-horse by the groom who followed him 
from Villejuif, and then had taken post-horses. 
It was the groom who brought this note, and 
had been ordered not to remain in the house. 
Madame de Rohan sent off a surgeon in search 
of him, the Viscount's footman, and one of her 
own valets-de-chambre. 

" Every circumstance seems to suggest that 
she learned from the note that her husband had 
gone to fight a duel. She did not doubt the 
meeting had already taken place. However, 
those who went to his assistance arrived at 
Fontainebleau, and found his cabriolet at the inn 
where they themselves stopped. They sought 
him in the town and arrived at ten o'clock at an 
inn of the sign of the ' Galley/ where they learned 
that this unfortunate young man had passed the 
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afternoon, and had only left an hour before ; 
that he had written several letters; that he told 
the innkeeper his . name, and said that he 
was engaged in an affair of honour; that he 
gave him all the money he had with him, pray- 
ing him to distribute it among the poor, if he 
did not return. 

" They sought him in all the environs of 
Fontainebleau until three o'clock in the morning ; 
they sought him the next day ; they sought him 
for a week, and it was not till Sunday the 7th, 
after his departure, that he was found. 

" Messieurs de Rully had been for some days 
at Fontainebleau to render the saddest of duties 
to their unfortunate cousin in presiding over 
the search which they were making for him. 
They could no longer doubt of his end ; a letter 
to his wife, and one to Madame de Rohan, 
arrived by Thursday's post, in which he told 
them that those letters would not reach them 
until after his death. 

" Messieurs de Rully hearing that a watchman 
of the nurseries had said he had heard on the 
Monday evening, between nine and ten o'clock, 
two pistol-shots in the forest, went to this 
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man, questioned him, made him conduct them 
over the ground he had traversed between the 
first and second report which he heard, and 
it took three minutes to pass this distaiice ; 
they examined on what side the wind would 
bring the sound ; and they accordingly found 
on the hill of Montmorrillon the body of this 
unfortunate young man, buried under a juniper- 
tree. From the extract of the inquest, the 
position in which it was placed and arranged 
will be seen. 

" The wound, the attitude, the state of the 
arms, the time and place of meeting, all 
prove that he fell a victim to his gene- 
rosity. 

" Viscount Wall had a great soul ; he had 
a passion for virtue. Although he had lived 
but so short a time, he was appreciated by all 
those who knew him ; and no one could under- 
stand why there should be a being so bar- 
barous as to meditate his death. He him- 
self has cast a veil over this unknown 
being. 

" What a sad journey this cruel adversary 
obliged him to take ! He drew him from 
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Paris; he conducted him fifteen leagues on a 
road which he traversed the night before. It 
was in a forest, in the silence of the night, 
that he consummated his frightful project. 
What offence could he, who up to that time 
had never met an enemy, have given — he 
who only employed himself in the few short 
moments spared him, to assure himself of 
the safety of the only man who could hate 
him? 

" It seems even that he did not wish to at- 
tempt his life. If he had had this idea, would 
he have declared his name, declared that he 
was going to an affair of honour, leaving his 
cabriolet at a house where he was known? 
No ; we may affirm, that the Viscount de Wall 
never thought of killing any man. In going 
to fight, by thus risking his life, he hoped to 
save that of his adversary. He had accepted 
all the conditions which were proposed ; he 
presented himself alone, without witnesses, 
without suite, armed by his virtue, and trust- 
ing in its power and the ascendancy it would 
give him. He judged after his own heart, and 
he has succumbed to it. 
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"Four months have elapsed, and we are 
still in the most profound ignorance as to 
the author of the crime. He ows it to the 
benevolence of him whom he sacrificed to his 
guilty hatred ; he owes his safety to his victim, 
who only came to himself after having arrested 
all the movements of sensibility which his loss 
would excite against him. It was in this 
peaceful disposition of pardon for his enemy, 
that the Viscount de Wall met death. 

" This death, the cause of which was never 
discovered, excited a general interest in all 
classes of society. It was said : l The guilty 
must be discovered ; the public safety demands 
that he should be known.' The Court ap- 
peared willing to follow up the affair ; but 
this willingness only lasted for a moment. 
The government did not even pursue the in- 
dications which appeared to throw some light 
upon the affair.* The vengeance of the Vis- 

* Whilst search was being made for the body of 
the Viscount, intelligence was received of an unknown 
person who had passed the evening of the combat at 
Fossart, had left his cabriolet there, in order to take 
a post-horse, had repassed the day and hour even of the 
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count de Wall, the punishment of him who 
has deprived society of so distinguished a sub- 
ject, is reserved for God, the avenger of crimes, 
to Him who disturbs conscience, who causes 
the guilty to bear a sombre uneasiness, causing 
him to see enemies in all the friends of him 
whom he has murdered. 

"This unknown being seems to have pro- 
jected a second crime. The details of the 
extraordinary adventure, written by him to 
whom it occurred, will be found at the end of 
this narration. It is impossible to avoid being 
struck with the similarity of this proceeding to 
that which occurred to the unfortunate Vis- 
count. The latter, in quitting Paris, expected 
to meet his adversary some leagues upon the 



fight, and had retaken his cabriolet, for which he had 
given orders the previous evening, in case of his not 
returning. These orders, the arrival at Fontainebleau 
on the evening of that fatal day, and his return at 
the moment when the fight must have taken place, 
caused it to be believed that this man was the guilty 
person; but it has since been declared that he was 
a private traveller going to Paris, and then returning 
to Geneva. 
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road; that is why he wrote to Villejuif. Be- 
sides, he told his groom, in sending him away, 
that he should return before three o'clock. He 
found the second note, which caused him to 
go on to Fontainebleau, at Essonne. He was 
thus drawn by degrees into the snare which 
his enemy had prepared for him. 

" The unknown, who gave a rendezvous 
to the Viscount's friend, proposed a high road 
at the approach of night ; he allowed himself 
to be perceived at the precise time and place; 
but he only showed himself, that the Cheva- 
lier might follow him. Where did he wish 
to lead him to? Why did he not speak 
to him, when he had so many things to 
tell him? Ah! this man is very like the 
same one agitated, uneasy, under the veil of 
mystery with which he is enveloped; he had 
spied all the neighbourhood of the Hotel 
de Rohan. The Chevalier de M. lodged 
there ; he was known for his valour ; he 
was apprehensive of his zeal, and may have 
said : ' I have destroyed him whom I hated ; 
I must now get rid of those whom I fear ; I 
will draw him by an appearance of confidence ; 

VOL. II. d 
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and although an anonymous person should not 
be listened to, I shall excite his curiosity ; and 
the curiosity connected with honour will draw 
him into the snare/ 

" This reasoning is not extravagant ; it has 
appeared very probable to all who have taken 
any interest in these details. The second ad- 
venture is regarded as a consequence of the 
first. The veil has not been withdrawn, but 
merely raised; the delinquent will be found, 
neither at Fossart, nor on the road to Bur- 
gundy ; he most likely lives in Paris." 

M. and Mme. de Rohan have had the follow- 
ing inscription engraved upon the tomb of the 
Viscount de Wall : 

"to the merciful and just god. 

hebe lies 

marie joseph richard patrick, viscount db wall, 

deceased at the age of 23 tears, nov. 26th, 1787. 

innocent victim i 
he sought not to be revenged, 
he who is, has said ' vengeance is mine.' 

Deut. chap, xxxii. v. 35. 

"Powerful God ! only true support of afflicted hearts ! 
In remitting to Thee the vengeance of this innocent 
victim, in finishing the recital of the circumstances and 
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consequences of his unhappy end, hear our prayers for 
the cruel being who has thus plunged us into grief. 
Permit that his remorse may excite his repentance ! He 
cannot repair the evil he has done to us, but he may 
have recourse to Thee, and experience the effects of Thy 
infinite mercy." 

Narrative communicated by the Chevalier de 
M. of the event which occurred to him on 
the 29th and 30th of December, 1 787: — 

"On the 29th of December, being at the 
house of the Viscountess de Wall, a letter was 
delivered to me which had just arrived by the 
petite poste. I opened it — it had no signature, 
and the contents surprised me much. I tran- 
scribe it as follows : — 

" ' Anonymous letter written to the Chevalier 
de M. Received on Saturday, the 29th of 
December:— 

" ' An unknown wishes to see you, but cannot 
disclose his name. Your character for loyaute 
and high sense of honour is well known ; I dare 
hope that you will not belie it. I have the 
strongest reasons not to discover myself. I con- 
fide in your generosity, in the nobleness of your 
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soul. I pray you then to meet me on Sunday, 
at half-past four o'clock in the evening, on the 
road to Bouget, about a quarter of a league from 
Paris. My watch will be regulated by the clock 
of the Cafe de Valois, in the Palais Royal. I 
know I am addressing myself to a well-known 
man, incapable of any weakness, and that he 
will take no means to make me repent of this 
step. You can do it, but it will be by abusing 
the confidence of a man/ 

"The handwriting of this letter seemed to 
me to be counterfeited ; the seal bore the im- 
pression of a louis d'or, and had been posted at 
an office in the Rue de Colombier. 

" I endeavoured to conceal from Madame de 
Wall and from the other persons present the 
astonishment which it caused me; a few 
minutes after I went out. I went to the Caftf 
de Valois. I regarded attentively everybody 
there, but I saw no alteration on any counte- 
nance. I set my watch by the clock of this 
cafiS, and returned to Madame de Dronigold 
(Drouigvole), Rue d'Enfer, whom I knew well, 
and who is sister to the Chevalier Tybe {Theo- 
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bald) de Dillon, Lieutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment of infantry which bears his name, with 
whom I am on intimate terms. 

" I begged the Chevalier de Dillon to retire 
with me to his own room ; and I there informed 
him of what occupied and agitated me. I de- 
clared to him that I did not want his counsel, 
that the circumstance was too delicate, and that 
my mind was made up as to what I should do ; 
but I merely asked him for his opinion. I did 
not then, nor do I now, believe that what had 
occurred related to me. My habits and manner 
of living should have screened me from all 
adventure. 

" We then thought that this singular letter 
was a consequence of the unfortunate adventure 
of my friend the Viscount de Wall ; and I ad- 
hered to this idea, because as soon as I knew at 
Lyons from the Duchess de Rohan, that the 
Viscount de Wall had quitted Paris to fight 
with an unknown person, I set out in five 
minutes to fly to the assistance of my friend, 
determined to weep his loss with his unfor- 
tunate family, and to take steps to endeavour 
to discover the cruel author of our regret. The 
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Chevalier de Dillon proposed to accompany me 
to the appointed place. At first I refused ; he 
persisted, and at last I consented that he should 
go with me, but only to the end of the Faubourg 
de la Villette. 

" I asked him to lend me a pair of pistols, 
fearing that if I took mine it would be perceived 
at the Hotel de Rohan, and they would suspect 
my purpose. He assented, and offered me 
moreover his horses, which I accepted. The 
next day, Sunday the 30th, I said to my foot- 
man when I rose that I expected to spend a few 
days in the country, and told him to put the 
necessaries for a fortnight into my cabriolet, 
and I took with me all the money I had. 

" At two o'clock I repaired to the Palais Royal 
in my cabriolet ; I there found the Chevalier de 
Dillon. We dined at a traiteur's, and at about 
a quarter to four o'clock, after having regulated 
my watch by the clock of the Cafd de Valois, 
we started in my cabriolet. We found in the 
Faubourg de la Villette the horses of the Che- 
valier de Dillon. I left him in my cabriolet to 
go to the end of this faubourg, and mounted on 
horseback, accompanied by my groom, whom I 
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desired to follow me about three hundred paces 
distant, with orders to walk when I should ad- 
vance, and to stop when I should stop ; in a 
word, always to keep the same distance, but to 
come to me very soon if I should call him. 

" We started, and I reached the place of ren- 
dezvous, about a quarter of a league from the 
last house of the faubourg. I judged the dis- 
tance by the pace of my horse. 

" Upon taking out my watch I found that it 
was exactly half-past four. I had my watch 
still in my hand, when I was struck at the sight 
of a man on horseback, standing about two 
hundred and fifty paces from me, on the right 
side of the high road. His horse's head was 
turned towards Le Bourget, his left leg was 
'crossed over his right, and he was thus sitting 
sideways on his saddle. I advanced towards him 
at a canter, he instantly reinstated himself in his 
saddle, and walked away from me at the same 
pace as I advanced, looking at me every instant. 
I stopped at the end of four or five minutes, he 
did the same ; I looked fixedly at the man, who 
seemed on his part to watch me as earnestly. 
Off I set again — he did the same ; 1 trotted a 
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little faster — he did so too; and I perceived 
that he wished to preserve the same distance 
between us. 

" Seeing a waggon approaching from Le 
Bourget, I slackened my pace. When this 
cart had hidden me from him, I galloped very 
quickly on the left side of the road ; but before 
being unmasked by this vehicle I slackened, to 
arm myself with my pistol. I had gained 
ground by this movement, and when the cart 
allowed him to see me, I was not more than 
seventy paces from him. He started off 
directly. I stopped and * beckoned, and he in 
his turn made a sign to me. I continued for 
some minutes, but seeing that he still escaped 
me, I reflected that this man either fled from 
me or was drawing me on. I said to myself, 
' If he fly from me I cannot overtake him, 
and if he be drawing me on I do not wish to be 
assassinated ;' for I saw much analogy between 
this man's conduct and that of the Viscount de 
Wall's opponent. 

"I then stopped, called my footman and 
returned. The chase had brought me to 
within a half-league of Le Bourget. I rejoined 
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the Chevalier de Dillon at twenty-four minutes 
after five o'clock. He began to be a little 
uneasy at my delay, as I had promised him 
to return at five o'clock, and had given him 
my word not to fight that night, unless I 
could not avoid it. Since this event, I have 
received no information either direct or indirect 
on the subject of this affair, which a few days 
after became public, although I could never 
conceive by what means, the very small number 
of persons to whom I was obliged to confide it 
having profoundly kept the secret." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* 

Celebrated Irish Swordsmen — " Dick Martin" — iC Count 
Rice" — Prevalence of Duelling — "John Geoghegan" 
— " Delvin Reilly" — Capture of the Isle of France — 
Repeal of a Penal Statute — Henry, Lord Brougham 
— Sir Vicary Gibbs — Trials for High Treason. 

I have just spoken of Wall's " excellence" 
at "his weapon/' the sword; but among his 
own countrymen at that period were to be 
found many of as high reputation as himself as 
fencers and duellists. Of one of them, George 
Robert Fitzgerald, I shall have occasion to 
speak presently ; another was " Dick Martin ;" 
another was Count Rice, with whose brother, 
Dominick, a barrister, I became acquainted 
some forty years ago in Dublin. 
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Count Rice was in fact the best swordsman 
of the day, and had fought many duels. His 
last affair was with a Frenchman in Paris, who, 
aware of Rice's " force," resolved to set his skill 
at nought by unfair means. When in presence 
of an adversary Count Rice, who was cool as a 
lettuce, had the habit of making ihe fencing 
salute before engaging. The Frenchman in 
question "waited for this flourish, and ran him 
through the body before their points met. 

Instances of this nature (the death of a 
skilful duellist by an unpractised hand) are 
numerous. Muley the gun-maker of Parlia- 
ment Street, in whose house the unfortunate 
Captain Russell was arrested, was one of the 
best " shots" in Ireland. There being no rear 
to his house, he took his customers for pistols 
into the cellars, where they fired at a lighted 
candle or at a mark by candle-light. He spoke 
of a Mr. Nicholas French, of the county 
of Galway, whose widow married a Dublin 
physician, who snuffed a candle at twelve yards 
a dozen times in succession, yet who was killed 
in a duel afterwards by a man who never before 
fired a shot. 
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In that age of duelling in Europe such 
affairs were generally managed in good faith 
and loyalty; but, as in the instances just 
related, exceptions occurred occasionally. One 
of them recurs to my memory, in which the 
treacherous combatant was also a Frenchman, a 
circumstance which must not be held to reflect 
injuriously on the character of that gallant nation. 

Among the crowd of flatterers by whom the 
reigning prima donna of that day (seventy 
years ago) in London was surrounded, were a 
Frenchman, whose name I suppress, and Mr. 
John Geoghegan, of Jamestown, county of 
Westmeath, Ireland, who from his dashing 
character was called " Jack the Buck." These 
two quarrelled about their lady-love in the saloon 
of Covent Garden Theatre one night. The 
Frenchman challenged Geoghegan, who had 
used some violence towards him. The chal- 
lenge was accepted ; and both being armed, as 
was the fashion at that period, they agreed to 
meet at the portico of St. Paul's Church, 
Covent Garden, immediately after the play. 
They then separated ; Geoghegan re-entered 
the house, and the Frenchman went home. 
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At the appointed time the adversaries met, 
drew their swords, and engaged. Geoghegan 
parried a thrust, and made sure of his man ; 
but instead of entering it, his sword broke on 
the breast of his antagonist, who basely ran 
him through the body. In falling, Geoghegan 
grappled with, but was unable to hold him. 
With the stump of his sword, however, he 
scored him down the back. 

On leaving the theatre, the Frenchman had 
gone home and put on a " prudence," some- 
thing like a quire of paper in the shape of a 
cuirass. Geoghegan recovered from the 
wound, but it was the remote cause of his 
death. 

Of Geoghegan, I remember that he was 
present at a club or assembly at Bath when 
Du Barry, the first " protector" of Madame Du 
Barry, and brother of him who became her 
husband (they were a bad lot), was dealing a 
pack of cards in a game of whist, on which a 
large sum was staked, when either Geoghegan 
or a friend asked a waiter for a carving-fork. 
Having obtained it, he waited until Du Barry, 
having dealt all but the last card, was about to 
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turn it, when, by a violent thrust of the carving- 
fork, he fixed the dealer's hand to the table, 
the perpetrator of the deed accompanying it 
by saying : " I shall beg your pardon if you 
have not the ace of clubs beneath your hand." 
The charge proved well-founded, and Du Barry 
bleeding profusely from the wound was kicked 
out of the room, and down stairs. 

One more instance of misfortune to skilful, 
swordsmen, and I will resume my narration. 

In the year 1761, and for many subsequent 
years, there existed in Dublin a public garden, 
the resort of the fashionable world at that 
period, called Marlborough Green. It occupied 
the ground on which Lower Gardener Street 
and, I believe, part of Beresford Place now 
stand. In that year there arrived in Dublin, 
on a visit to his family, a Captain O'Reilly, of 
a cavalry regiment in the Austrian service. 
Walking one day in the garden of Marlborough 
Green, in company with some ladies, a gentle- 
man passed, in uniform, I think, for he was a 
cavalry officer, whose spur caught the gown 
of one of the ladies, and tore it. The offender 
apologised, and each party continued their 
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promenade. When they met again, a similar 
circumstance occurred. O'Reilly, now becom* 
ing angry, used some strong expressions, which 
were haughtily replied to, accompanied by a 
challenge to decide the matter on the spot. 
They stepped accordingly into the green, and 
drew. 

O'Reilly had never fought with a small 
sword. He knew that his antagonist was Lord 
Delvin, eldest son of the then Earl of West- 
meath, and equally well known as one of the 
most accomplished swordsmen of the day. He 
knew, therefore, that in a rencontre of any 
duration he was sure to be killed, and accord- 

* 

ingly the moment their points met he threw 
himself with all his force on his adversary, and 
ran him through the body. Lord Delvin fell. 
He was carried home, and died next day, 
enjoining his family and friends not to prosecute 
his antagonist, whom he confessed he had pur- 
posely provoked, but why 1 have never heard. 

O'Reilly alarmed for the consequences of this 
act, left Dublin that night for the county of 
Meath, either to seek shelter with his friends, 
or to make provision for an attempt at escape 
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from Ireland. He walked the entire distance to 
Kitts, between thirty and forty English miles. 
On his arrival there next morning his hair, 
through agitation, as was believed, had from 
auburn become as white as snow. 

He was pointed out to me in Dublin some 
thirty or forty years afterwards by the name 
of "Delvin" Reilly, in allusion to this unfor- * 
tunate duel. 

I have referred to the existence of Irish 
officers in the service of foreign countries. 
Many of my readers, the younger portion of 
them especially, may ask : " How comes it that 
they travel ? Why, if they preferred a military 
life, did not those gentlemen enter the English 
army ?" 

In a short time the answer to this question 
will probably excite surprise. It was, because 
the laws forbade the admission of a Roman 
Catholic, as a general officer, into the British 
service. The father of the Lord Delvin of whom 
I have just spoken, had conformed to the religion 
of the State, or his son could not have held an 
English commission ; and this most impolitic, 
and in more than one of its provisions anoma- 
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lous, regulation lasted until about the year 
1810. 

While native-born Catholics were ineligible, 
even to the rank of Colonel in the British 
army, a foreign Catholic, the Baron de Hom- 
pesch, brother of the Grand Master of Malta, 
figured in the British Army List among the 
lieutenants-general. He had commanded in 
Ireland in J 798, a corps of banditti, recruited 
in all the military prisons of Europe, and which 
were officially called " Hompesch's Mounted 
Riflemen," more generally " Hessians," and by 
the lower orders of the people " Hussians." 
They were more dishonest, and to the full as 
cruel, as their co-operating cavaliers, the Ancient 
Britons. 

One of the immediate influential causes of 
the repeal of that clause in the penal statute 
was, I believe, an occurrence which took place 
about the year 1810, on the capture of the 
Isle of France by a British force, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Keating. He had carried 
the island in the most dashing style, but upon 
the arrival of his despatch in London, an- 
nouncing the fact, it occurred to some or other 
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of the authorities that he was a Roman Catholic, 
and consequently that his employment in the 
capture of the island was irregular. I am not 
sure that the French took exceptions to it on 
that ground, but lest they should, a short Bill 
was brought into Parliament to legalise the 
capture, to relieve the gallant Papist from the 
consequences of his premunire, and to render 
eligible to superior rank in the army all his co- 
religionists. 

The capture of the Isle of France was 
attended with melancholy consequences for 
some unfortunate countrymen of Colonel 
Keating, some Irish and English soldiers and 
sailors found in arms among the French troops. 
They were to the number of ten or twelve 
sent prisoners to London, and were tried in 
May, 1812, by a special commission, presided 
over by Chief Baron Macdonald, at the Ses- 
sions House, Horsemonger Lane, Surrey, for 
high treason. The Attorney-general, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, prosecuted in person. The prisoners 
were defended by Henry Brougham, who at 
that early period of his career was regarded 
as the first advocate of the day. His junior 
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on that occasion was Mr., afterwards Ser- 
geant, Jones. 

It appeared in evidence that those unfor- 
tunate men had been sailors in vessels captured* 
or soldiers in a British regiment, which had 
'formed part of a corps that had previously, 
but unsuccessfully, attempted to take the island. 
Their officers, made prisoners with them, at- 
tended at the trial, and deposed to the following 
effect : 

" The French authorities had, for a long 
time, vainly sought to induce them (the cap- 
tured soldiers) to enter the French service; 
but they constantly and indignantly rejected 
all the offers made them, until at length, wit- 
nessing the privations and sufferings inflicted 
on us (the officers), the poor fellows resolved 
to accept the terms proposed by the French, 
in order that, while on duty, they might 
ameliorate our condition. They solicited our 
assent to that proposition ; but this was, of 
course, refused them. Nevertheless, after 
entering the French service, they always testi- 
fied for their late chiefs the utmost respect, 
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and insisted that the severities practised against 
them should be relaxed." 

To their good conduct in every respect, 
except taking service under the French, their 
officers bore unanimous testimony. 

Mr. Brougham made for the prisoners the 
most of these facts ; but the Judge, in address- 
ing the jury, told them that " they must 
discard them, and all other extenuating cir- 
cumstances, from their consideration," as "no 
justification of treason could be admitted.". 

In consequence of this, in one or two cases 
the jury found the accused guilty. This only 
served to stimulate Mr. Brougham to increased 
efforts in defence of the remainder. There 
were great grounds for complaint of the course 
followed in the prosecution, which he urged 
vehemently and often; and having obtained 
an acquittal in one case, it became inconvenient 
to create new occasions for the repetition of his 
pleas for the prisoners: the Attorney-general, 
therefore, abandoned the prosecution of those 
yet untried. One case, in particular, was dwelt 
upon by Mr. Brougham : that of a man named 
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Tweddle, who had been an impressed seaman, 
which point, and others, the advocate put for- 
ward and dwelt upon with all his wonted energy 
and talent. 

The prisoners were all very fine young men ; 
which, added to their conduct on their trial, 
and the evidence in their favour given by their 
officers, created for them universal sympathy. 
So much affected was Sir Vicary Gibbs, that 
he became faint, and was assisted out of Court. 
On his re-entering, he apologised to the pre- 
siding Judge, and ascribed his indisposition to 
the heat. 

" Pardon me, Mr. Attorney-general," said 
Mr. Brougham, "it was the emotion of a 
feeling heart, contemplating the consequences 
of the exercise of a rigorous duty." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Career of Theobald Dillon — Mutiny among his Troops 
near Lille — Executions d. la Lanterne — Murder of 
Dillon — His murderers tried and condemned. 

Theobald Dillon, whom I have just men- 
tioned as friend of the Chevalier de M., was 
one of " the Dillons," who, whenever the gay, 
the brave, the gallant, and the accomplished in 
the grand monde were for many years men- 
tioned, occurred to every mind. They shone 
especially in the time and at the Court of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 

Theobald Dillon is said to have been 
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the brother of General Arthur Dillon, so often 
already mentioned; but I believe they were 
only cousins. His military career commenced 
earlv, and was successful. He became on 
the 13th of April, 1780, " Maitre-de-camp 
propri^taire ;" of the regiment of the Irish 
Brigade, which bore his name; and was pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier in the same 
year, and on the 13th of June, 1783 ("Tou- 
jours le treizifeme!" observed a superstitious 
friend), was named Marshal de Camp (Major- 
General). He made the campaign of 1792, 
in Flanders, under the orders of Dumouriez; 
for he had, like his brother Arthur, declined 
to emigrate, deeming his oath obligatory in 
retaining him in the service of the King, to 
whom he had sworn allegiance, and who still 
nominally reigned in France. 

In the month of April of that year General 
Theobald Dillon was ordered by Dumouriez 
to " proceed from Lille with a competent force 
and occupy Tournay ; but for particular reasons 
to avoid every species of combat." Accordingly 
he marched at the head of a formidable division, 
consisting of ten squadrons of cavalry and 
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six battalions of infantry, with six pieces of 
cannon, amounting in all tq four thousand 
two hundred men. Midway he descried a 
corps of Austrians, numerically inferior to his 
troop, but strongly posted, and under the com- 
mand of Count Happonville. This incident 
developed in the army of Dillon an amount 
of insubordination and treason, and was fol- 
lowed by a crime of which there are few 
examples on record. The military annals and 
archives of France would furnish, no doubt, 
official details of the events which resulted 
from this rencontre ; but I prefer giving those 
supplied to me by a distinguished officer of 
the Garde Royale of Louis XVlIL, who, it 
will be seen, was an eye-witness of the ca- 
tastrophe that ensued. 

" I was a little boy at the time," said he, 
" and was present at the opening, and the last 
act of the drama. 

" I saw Dillon leave Lille at the head of 
a superb brigade of cavalry, composed of the 
only regiment of cuirassiers then in the French 
army, and a splendid regiment of dragoons, 
with infantry and artillery, forming a corps 
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of four thousand two hundred men. On 
quitting Lille, they said gaily : ' We are going 
to eat our jambon at Tournay/ " 

" But/' asked I, " was not Tournay strongly 
fortified, and not to be carried by a coup de 
main ?" 

" It had been ; but in virtue of some treaty, 
of which I forget the particulars, the place 
had been dismantled, and was then what is 
called € an open town. 5 It is now once more 
fortified. 

" On their march, indications of mutiny and 
insubordination were perceptible among the 
soldiers of Dillon ; but they had no sooner come 
in sight of the Austrians, to whom they were 
superior in every respect, than those feelings 
became manifest. 

" Dillon, bound by the orders of Dumouriez 
to avoid a combat, halted his army and 
commanded a retrograde movement. This 
produced instant murmuring in his column. 
The Austrian General observing this, and sus- 
pecting that it had been occasioned by some 
important circumstances, unknown to, but fa- 
vourable for him, broke up from his position, 
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and in order 'to hasten the retreat of the 
French, ordered some cannon-shots to be fired 
upon them. Although none of the shot, 
because of the distance of the two armies, 
reached the French, the loud noise combined 
with the lurking treason in their ranks, caused 
a sudden panic. The cavalry, who had formed 
the advance, now pressed upon the retiring 
infantry and rode them down. Confusion and 
dismay achieved the utter disorganization of 
the corps, and then was raised, but by whom 
has never been known, that terrible cry, ' Tra- 
hison ! Sauve qui peut !' which has more than 
once in later times produced disaster in our 
army. 

" The troops whom I had seen leave Lille 
in the best possible fighting trim and with 
profound indifference for any adversary they 
might meet, re-entered it peU-mele, running 
and breathless, under the influence of terror, 
for which no cause could be assigned, save 
the apparition of a foe for whom they had 
expressed so much contempt. 

"Dillon did his utmost to check this dis- 
orderly flight. In attempting to stop and rally 
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the flying dragoons, he was insulted, threatened, 
and at length wounded by a pistol-ball fired 
at him by some one quite close to him. He 
fell and was borne away to his carriage, which 
followed the now disbanded army. Four pieces 
of cannon were abandoned to the Austrians, 
and it was only on reaching the town of Lille 
that the retreat terminated. 

" The whole had been preconcerted, however. 
Disorganization had made lamentable progress 
among the troops. Instigated by the Parisian 
sans -culottes, every town and city of France 
was in anarchy, and the whole army, nay every 
regiment, was tampered with by emissaries of 
' the Mountain/ and of ' the Princes/ and ' the 
foreigner 9 respectively. Money was distributed 
by the agents of the latter — blood and pillage 
were promised by those of the former. Dis- 
obedience towards their officers was masked 
under professed suspicion of their loyalty. 
Corps of 'Volunteers/ as they were called, 
would leave Paris apparently with enthusiasm 
and resolution for the frontier, but would halt 
at the distance of a few miles from the capital, 
and, under the pretext that their officers were 
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aristocrats, would disobey or attack them, and 
then disband themselves. In the case of Dillon's 
soldiers, and, indeed, the whole of Dumourier's 
army, this predisposition to mutiny and revolt 
was aided, as I have said, by the machinations 
of the enemies of the Republic. 

" Lille had been for many days in tumult 
and disorder previously to the sortie of Dillon. 
The democrats, with much reason, asserted that 
treason was being hatched against the Republic ; 
and the miscreants who, under pretence of 
devotion to it, sullied the Revolution with every 
possible practicable crime, were impatient. The 
venerable cur£ of the Madeleine had rendered 
himself suspected or unpopular, and, being 
informed that his life was in danger, concealed 
himself. Shortly after Dillon's army had left 
the town, he was observed by a farrier endea- 
vouring to escape from it disguised as a woman, 
and was denounced. He was immediately 
seized, and was borne to the lanterne in the 
Paris fashion, and put to death ! This appalling 
proceeding, which resembled the mode of execu- 
tion practised on board ships of war, will not in 
a few years be understood. Modern gas-lights 
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have in most large towns of France superseded 
the primitive reverberatory machine which, sus- 
tained by a rope passing from posts placed on 
each side of a street or road, hung over the 
centre of the public way. To permit the trim- 
ming, lighting and extinguishing of the lamps, 
the rope by which they were suspended was at 
one side secured within the post, which was 
hollow, like a spout. The lamplighter had access 
to it by an aperture or door, and when he had 
effected his object he locked it, and put the key 
into his pocket. The unhappy victim of popular 
fury in the Revolution would be placed under 
the lamp, which would be lowered, and the 
rope, taken from it, put round his neck, and, 
amid the cheers and the execrations of the 
populace, he would be 'run up/ His body 
was still a la lanterne when Dillon's retreating 
corps arrived at the gate of the city, now La 
Porte de Paris. 

" Scarcely had the first soldiers entered 
the town, when the mob, wound up to fury, 
and excited by their recent murder of the 
poor priest, rushed forth with terrible menaces. 
Their first victim was Colonel Berthois, of the 
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Engineers ; their next, Dillon himself, who was 
again shot by one of his own soldiers while yet 
lying wounded in his carriage. He was thence 
torn and trodden to death. His head was cut 
off, and his body stamped upon and dragged 
through every kennel of the town, and* finally 
thrown into a fire kindled in the great square, 
on the top of which blazed the sign-board of 
the Hotel de Bourbon, torn from its hinges by 
the populace. 

" The horrible tragedy did not, however, end 
here. The remains of the ill-fated Dillon were 
drawn, half-consumed, from the flames, and the* 
body was opened ; and then a scene of cannibal- 
ism took place, with the particulars of which I 
will not shock you, and in which a woman 
bore a principal part ! I had the satisfaction -of 
seeing her guillotined for that crime soon after- 
wards." 

This disgraceful and revolting offence was 
brought before the Convention by his gallant 
relative, Arthur Dillon. An inquiry was insti- 
tuted; the leading parties in the murder of 
Theobald Dillon, among whom were some of 
the populace of Lille, were convicted. One of 
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the latter, a Captain in the National Guard, dis- 
played on the scaffold a courage and a sang- 
froid rarely perceptible out of France, among 
assassins when brought to justice. By a decree 
of the Convention, the children of Theobald 
Dillon were adopted by the country. Twenty 
years later, one of his sons served as an officer 
in the Irish Legion. He is still living. 

The manner of Theobald Dillon's death was 
lamentable ; but there is reason to believe that, 
had he not been murdered in the way just 
related, he would have perished a little later on 
* the scaffold. Misfortune or error in judgment, 
and, above all, the assertion of truth, were in 
those times never pardoned in a military 
commander. Of this his gallant brother, 
Arthur Dillon, was a striking example. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Career of Arthur Dillon — Camille Desmoulins. 

Arthur Dillon, cousin of General Theo- 
bald Dillon, whose sad end I have just nar- 
rated, was born in Ireland on the 3rd of 
September, in the year 1750. Early in life he 
became a colonel in the service of Prance, and 
was employed in the West Indies with his 
regiment during the American war. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his courage and his 
military skill in the conquest of Grenada, 
St. Eustatia, Tobago, and St. Christopher, 
of which last-mentioned island he was 
made Governor after his retreat from Sa- 
vannah. 
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His promotions in the army were nearly 
contemporaneous with those of the unfortunate 
Theobald Dillon. He was created a brigadier 
of infantry on the 1st of March, 1780, and 
marshal de camp on the 1st of January, 
1784. On the proclamation of peace, the 
Island of St. Christopher was restored to 
England ; when Dillon returned to France, and 
thence visited London, where he was received 
with distinction, and particularly at the British 
Court. It would appear that in his govern- 
ment of St. Christopher he had displayed 
gagacity and wisdom ; for on his appearance 
at the lev£e of George III., the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Loughborough) crossed the circle 
to approach him, and said : " Count Dillon, we 
knew you to be a brave and able soldier, but 
we were not aware that you were so good a 
lawyer. We have investigated, and have con- 
firmed all your judgments, and all your decrees 
delivered during your government." 

Disappointed in his expectation of the go- 
vernment of Martinique, Dillon accepted that 

of Tobago. After remaining there three years, 
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he returned to France; and was in 1789 
elected a deputy to the States-General: he 
defended in that Assembly the interests of 
the colonies with talent and energy. He was 
appointed in 1792 commander of an army 
of between twenty-five and thirty thousand men, 
and fought with success in the plains of Cham- 
pagne and in the forest of Argone. Dumouriez 
having ordered him to march on Verdun to 
harass the retreat of the Prussian army, he 
arrived at that city precisely as the enemy were 
about to enter it. He immediately placed his 
cannon in battery on Mount St. Bartholomew, 
which commands the citadel, and on the 1 2th 
of October summoned the Governor to sur- 
render. After a brief delay the town capitu- 
lated, and Dillon entered it on the 14 th at the 
head of his troops. 

For some reason not ascertained, Arthur 
Dillon appeared in Paris in the beginning of 
the year 1793, and was, at that season, when 
denunciation were almost universal, secretly 
accused of opinions and practices hostile to the 
Republic. This led to his arrest by the Mayor 
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of Paris, in compliance with an order of the 
Committee of Public Safety. He was com- 
mitted to the Palace of the Luxembourg, 
then a prison crowded with some of the most 
noble and distinguished men, and even women 
of France. The universal horror which had 
followed the massacres in September of the 
preceding year, deterred the government, which 
had just sent Louis XVI. to the scaffold, from 
getting rid by similar means of the unfortunate 
persons, with whom, in the brief interval which 
bad intervened, the whole of the ordinary 
gaols and other places of confinement again 
overflowed. A new method, not less sure 
than direct massacre, although a little more 
tedious, was conceived ; one more odious, 
too, for it required perjury and the perversion 
of every semblance of law and justice to carry 
it into execution. A mock plot was got up, 
in which all the persons imprisoned without 
exception, were compromised. 

Previously to this conception, to which it 
must be confessed Dillon afterwards in a 
moment of aberration gave colour, his case 
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had been brought before the Convention by a 
generous and courageous friend, whose defence 
of him was one of the accusations which 
brought himself to the scaffold. This intrepid 
advocate was Camille Desmoulins. 

The faults and errors of that excitable young 
man were many and enormous ; but they did 
not, it would appear, exclude from his bosom 
emotions of friendship or the manhood to 
prove it. 

In vain had the devoted, the talented, the 
enthusiastic, but rash and precipitate Camille, 
appealed to the Convention in behalf of his 
incarcerated friend ; in vain had he dwelt upon 
the services rendered by Dillon to France; in 
vain had he with indignation repulsed and re- 
pudiated the incredible crimes attributed to 
him; in vain had he with irony and sarcasm 
rebutted the accusation, that Dillon was com- 
promised in " a plot, which had for its objects 
the overthrow of the Republic, to seize upon the 
principal military posts (those of the Arsenal 
and the Pont Neuf especially), to arrest and 
egorger the patriotic members of the Conven- 
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tion, and of the Committees of Public and of 
General Safety ; and finally, to tear out their 
hearts, roast, and then devour them !" 

On these absurd charges Dillon and his fel- 
low-prisoners were brought to trial, if trial it 
could be termed. In every case conviction and 
execution followed accusation as matters of 
course. 

Unfortunately it would appear that there was 
a project on foot for sending a thousand crowns 
and a letter to the wife of Camille. The base 
and cowardly Laflotte, hoping to obtain life and 
liberty by denouncing a plot, ran to the keeper 
of the Luxembourg and drew up a declaration, 
in which he described a conspiracy about to 
break out within and without the prisons, to 
rescue the accused and assassinate the members 
of the two committees. The use which was 
made of this fatal deposition will be presently 
seen. Among other results were the aggra- 
vation of the charges against Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins and their associates, then upon 
their trial, and ultimately the massacre by 
the guillotine of the prisoners confined in the 
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several prisons, namely, the Luxembourg, the 
Cannes, La Force, the Maine, Picpus, Talaru, 
les Anglaises (the convent of the English nuns), 
the Madelonettes, Sainte P&agie, the Rue de 
Sfevres, the Porte Libre, Saint Lazare, the Con- 
ciergerie, Plessis, &c. The widows Desmou- 
lins and Hubert were among the victims. 

Arthur Dillon was guillotined on the 24 th 
Germinal, An. II. (1 4th of April, 1794), to- 
gether with seventeen other persons (two 
of them females), of various stations in life, 
some of them distinguished by birth, more of 
them by crime. All were innocent of the 
particular offence for which they ostensibly suf- 
fered death. They were conveyed in common 
carts from the Conciergerie to the Place de la 
Revolution, where stood the guillotine en perma- 
nence. When they arrived at the fatal spot, 
they descended from their hideous vehicle and 
were mustered at the foot of the scaffold and 
counted by the executioner before commencing 
the slaughter. This preliminary over, he laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of one of the female 
victims, and motioned to the steps leading to 
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the scaffold. She shrank from his touch, and 
turning to Dillon, said : " Oh ! M. Dillon, will 
you go first ?" 

" Anything to oblige a lady," said the elegant 
and courteous Dillon, with his usual captivating 
smile, and ascended the scaffold. His last 
words, pronounced in a voice that resounded 
through the "Place," were, "Vive le Roi!" 
Was it this incident that suggested to Sir 
Walter Scott the expression : " God save King 
James 1" which he places in the mouth of 
Hector Mac Ivor, in precisely similar circum- 
stances ? 

I have heard from a late amiable, excellent 
and generally well-informed friend, that this 
lady was the Honourable Miss Brown, sister or 
aunt of the Lord Kenmare of that day, but am 
inclined to believe that he was in error. On 
turning to the fearful records of the time, I find 
among the fellow-sufferers of Dillon only two 
women — the lovely, interesting and youthful 
widow of Camille Desmoulins and the relict 
of the monster Hubert (P&re Duchesne). Their 
husbands had been adversaries a Voutrance 
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throughout the Revolution, but they entailed 
upon their unhappy consorts a common and 
simultaneous fate. From what I have learnt, 
it is more probable that it was the widow of 
Hubert who recoiled from the touch of the 
executioner, than the heroic widow of Camille 
Desmoulins. 

The widow of Hubert had been many years a 
nun of the Convent of the Conception, in the 
Rue Saint Honor£, Paris, and had attained to 
her six-and-thirtieth year, when the Revolution 
broke out, and the convents were suppressed, 
and their inmates dispersed or immolated. 
She "could not call it love," for at her 
age, 

" The hey-day of the blood is tame, 
And waits upon the judgment." 

She married, nevertheless, the rude Hubert, and 
probably guiltless of political crime, died in 
consequence. 

I have met but one person who knew 
Madame Camille Desmoulins, M. Tessot, 
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the distinguished literary veteran, whom 

I shall have to mention later. He spoke 

of her with feelings approaching to enthu- 
siasm. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Madame Desmoulins — Madame Lab&loyere — Visit to 
Pere la Chaise — La Mar^chsde Mouchy. 

On the same scaffold with Dillon, and nearly 
at the same moment, perished, as we have seen, 
the young, the beautiful Anne Philippe Louise 
Duplessis Lacidon, widow of the unfortunate 
Camille Desmoulins. Her wedded life had been 
as happy as was possible, considering the state 
of excitement and agitation in which her hus- 
band's connexion with the stormy events of the 
Revolution must have kept her. Their attach- 
ment to each other amounted to the romantic. 
" Determined that death should not long sepa- 
rate them," it was said she took that which 
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her biographer terms, " the generous resolu- 
tion to follow him." 

One-and-twenty years afterwards, another 
young, beautiful and interesting woman, simi- 
larly bereaved, gave public utterance to a reso- 
lution of precisely the same tendency. 

m 

" Verba volant, scripta manent." 

■ 

This was the widow of the young, the hand- 
some, the gallant, the brave, the noble, the 
faithful and th« devoted adherent of Napoleon, 
Charles Ang&ique Francois Huchet, Count de 
Lab&Joyfere. She erected to his memory in 
Pfere la Chaise, a handsome monument (head- 
stone it would be called in Ireland), on which is 
pourtrayed, for it still exists, in bas-relief, a 
veiled female weeping over a child, who 
extends his hands towards her in supplica- 
tion or sympathy, and which bears this 
epigraph : 

" MON AMOUR POUR MON FILS 
A FU SEUL 
MB RETENIR A LA VIB."* 
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The other face of the monument says : 

" Ici repose Charles Ang&ique Francois Hu- 

chet, Comte de Lab&loyfere, n^ 17 Aoftt, 1786. 

Enlev£ k tout ce qui £tait cher le 19 Aoftt, 

1815."f 

It was quite in keeping with the rigour which 
sent Lab&loyfere to his early tomb to forbid a 
perceptible space to be set aside for the interment 
of his remains in a public cemetery. On first 
visiting Pfere la Chaise, on Le Jour des Morts 
(All Souls) in the year 1822, 1 was accompanied 
by an Irishman, who had been a superior officer 
of the French army during the Empire, The 
tombs of Massena and Davoust, in " the Square 
of the Marshals/' were easily discovered; the 
grave of Ney, surrounded, as at the present day, 
merely by an iron railing, which the passen- 
ger regarded as if by stealth, was pointed out 
by an Invalide, who spoke a few words in a 
hurried and mysterious manner. The resting- 

* " My love for my child alone can force me to live." 
t C. A. F. Huchet, Count de LabeMoyere, born 17th 

of August, 1 786. Removed from all that was dear to him 

19th of August, 1815." 
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place of Lab^doyfere nobody could point out, 
even the guardians professed their inability to 
indicate it. 

After visiting the mausoleum of Abelard and 
H&oise, we returned towards the gate, passing 
by a path bounded on the left by the wall of the 
cemetery, but at a distance of four or five yards, 
just sufficient to admit of a single row of graves. 
We had walked during some minutes in silence, 
when suddenly some object occasioned a remark. 
The instant after our voices could be heard, two 
soldiers rushed from among the tombs to our 
left, and walked in a rapid pace in the direction 
of the chapel. " These fellows have been about 
something," observed my companion ; " let us 
see." 

We proceeded to the spot from which they 
had fled, and found that they had been mourn- 
ing over the grave of Labedoy&re. The face of 
the monument, turned towards the wall, could 
attract no visitant or spectator but one acquainted 
with its locality. On the white marble we found 
inscribed in pencil, evidently just written, the 
following words : 
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" Ah ! Lab&loy&re ! Tu seras veng£ un 
jour ! 

This was prophetic. 

How inefficacious is the punishment of death, 
for political offences ! How futile human calcu- 
lations ! On the 30th of July, 1 830, I found 
a dozen tri-coloured flags and several pen 
and ink inscriptions attached to them floating 
over the resting-place of Lab&loy&re; at that 
moment when those by whose unrelenting 
decree he was slaughtered, were flying towards 
Rambouillet, hunted by a swarm of the Parisian 
populace. Moreover, the originally obscure 
spot accorded to the widow of Lab&ioy&re 
for the reception of her husband's remains, is 
now, in consequence of the extension of the 
burying-ground, one of the most public portions 
of the cemetery. 

I am told he was a traitor. True. And 
Ney was a traitor ; and yet there are more than 
I who sincerely regret their execution. 

If there existed a similarity in their deaths, 
there was a very important difference in the 
manner in which Camille Desmoulins and Lab£- 
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doy&re met the fatal stroke. The former did 
not renounce or recal the impious levity of his 
remarks upon St. Just, or his reply to the 
question of his own judges touching his age, 
and possibly died as he had lived. Labedoyfere 
marched to the platoon beneath whose fire he 
fell with the sang-froid and gravity he ever 
displayed on entering the field of battle. His 
earliest friend, he who had directed his infancy 
and youth, the Abb£ Dulondel de Cairn, accom- 
panied him in his prime of manhood to the place 
of execution, and bestowed upon him an instant 
before he fell, his benediction. . Like Lally, La- 
b&loyfere "se frappait en h&os et repentit en 
chr&ien." 

But let us speak of Madame Camille Des- 
moulins. 

In order to accomplish her designs, Madame 
Desmoulins wrote, we are told, to the miscreants 
who arrogated to themselves the title of Judges 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, an energetic 
letter, in which she expressed all the horror with 
which they inspired her, and asked for death at 
their hands. The monsters who presided at the 
tribunal of blood made no difficulty in comply. 
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ing with her desire, but they held it in some sort 
necessary that their fiat should bear the appear- 
ance of justice. They therefore caused her to 
be accused of participation in the plot for which, 
ostensibly, Dillon was brought to the scaffold, 
and for which charge, as I have said, he 
unfortunately furnished them with plausible 
proof. 

He had learnt from a fellow-prisoner, the 
atheist Chaumette, who was duly informed 
by his wife of all that had passed at the Tri- 
bunal, and who, in the confiding fellowship 
of misfortune, communicated it to him, the 
contemplated judicial massacre of all the pri- 
soners. 

To this unhappy instance of conjugal love 
continued after the death of one party, another 
and a remarkable one may be added. 

The noble wife of Marshal Mouchy (she was 
of the family of Noailles) devoted herself with 
even more perseverance than Madame Des- 
moulins. On her husband's committal to the 
Luxembourg, she insisted on being incarce- 
rated with him. When brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, she placed herself 
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beside him and remained, although told by 
Fouquier-Tinville that she was not arraigned. 
When he was brought out for execution she 
ascended the cart, and when in the Place de 
la Revolution, she mounted the scaffold — and 
was guillotined with him. 

These examples of conjugal love we irre- 
sistibly admire ; but some will pronounce them 
simply suicides. 

The unhappy widow Desmoulins, and the 
Marechale Mouchy were not without some imi- 
tators among the male sex, as will be seen by 
the following extract which I find among my 
papers. 

Champcenitz, son of the Governor of the 
Tuileries, was born in Paris in 1759, and dis- 
tinguished himself up to the moment of his 
arrest in July, 1794, by his devotion to the 
King, and by the admirable ridicule he used in 
contending in the newspapers with the partizans 
of the Reign of Terror. He unnecessarily and 
purposely provoked his fate by coming to reside 
in Paris, and was condemned to death on the 
24th of July by the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
After hearing his sentence, he begged his judges, 

VOL. II. f 
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with mock gravity, to inform him whether it 
would be permitted to purchase a substitute ! 

He was executed only three days before the 
fall of Robespierre. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Executions of Dillon, the Atheist Chaumette, Gobel, 
ihe Constitutional Archbishop of Paris, the Comedian 
Nourry, and others. 

Besides Madame Desmoulins and Hubert, 
there were guillotined with Dillon, the atheist 
Chaumette ; the perverted Bishop Gobel ; the 
detestable ex-comedian Nourry, alias Grammont, 
and his son, a young officer of cavalry ; the 
horrible Ernest Buchet ; the equally atrocious 
Duret,* (who, although extremely young, had 
shown in the Club of the Cordeliers furious 
republicanism, and in the province of the 

* Duret and Lapalu would, by the horrors perpetrated 
by them in the neighbourhood of Lyons, have secured to 
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Beaujolais had exercised, under the direction of 
Lapalu, cruelties, and displayed a ferocity worthy 
of Carrier,) Lebrasse, a lieutenant of gendar- 
merie, of whom I can find nothing in the 
records, (a remark which applies to two others 
of the group, Barras and Lasalle) ; Lapalu, 
whose quality of Commissary of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety speaks for the violence 
and atrocity of his principles ; Rame.au, a priest ; 
and Beyssicr, a general of brigade. 

Chaumette had been, like Nipperkin, " every 
sort of rascal." His father, an honest shoe- 
maker, intended him for the Church ; but the 
son soon relinquished ecclesiastical studies, to 
become a cabin-boy on board a coasting-vessel. 
We find him, subsequently, a pilot, an attor- 



themselves the first places in the sad history of that de- 
voted department, had not Collot d'Herbois by hie 
wholesale massacres in the city of Lyons, secured to 
himself that position. When reproached with his 
cruelties, Duret coolly replied: "The utmost number 
that Lapalu and I put to death was seven thousand — 
a very trifling instalment of the four hundred thousand 
Federalists whom, liad we been bloodthirsty, we could 
have guillotined to a man!" 
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ney's clerk, a monk and a journalist. The 
Revolution broke out at the moment when his 
love of variety was predominant : and his innate 
immorality qualified him for any part in that 
drama. He entered into it with ardour, and 
speedily became one of the most redoubtable 
elements in the political tempests which ensued. 
In the attack- on the Bastille he was to be seen, 
not among the assailants of that fortress, but in 
the groups which, even at that early period, 
commenced their out-door turbulence. His 
harangues, vehement, passionate and full of in- 
vectives, delivered moreover with furious decla- 
mation and gesticulation, heated the heads of 
the multitude, and prepared them for the perpe- 
tration of those crimes which, at this distance of 
sixty years, still continue to astound and horrify 
us. He claimed the credit of being among the 
very first who mounted the national (tri-cobured) 
cockade. Overflowing with ambition, which 
he disguised under popular forms, he sought 
and obtained distinguished and important em- 
ployments. On the 10th of August, 1792, 
as on the 14th of July, 1789, he was to 
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be seen in the Place du Carrousel, by the 
side of Westennann, rushing to storm the 
Tuileries. He ensconced himself in the muni- 
cipality, and contributed powerfully by his 
counsel to the overthrow of the monarchy. 
" It was then," said one of his contemporaries, 
" that he renounced Saint Peter and Saint 
Gas par d, his Christian names, and adopted 
that of Anaxagoras ; ( because,' as he said, 
' that saint had been hanged for republic- 
amsm ! 

In the month of December of the same 
year, he was appointed Procureur Syndic of 
the city of Paris, or of the Commune, as 
it was otherwise called, whose terrible rivalry 
of and conflicts with the Convention, which 
they were frequently on the point of destroy- 
ing, terminated only with the fall of Robe- 
spierre. It was from that Commune, of which 
Chaumette was the organ and adviser, that 
all the most fearful and sanguinary propositions 
emanated; among others, the creation of an 
extraordinary tribunal for condemning, without 
form of trial, and without appeal, all who 
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should be brought before it ; as well as the 
construction of a guillotine ambulante, mounted 
on four wheels, to follow the revolutionary army, 
for the immediate dispatch of the disaffected, 
or those who were deemed such. He also pro- 
posed to assemble in groups all of the youth of 
Paris who should refuse to march for the 
frontier, and to annihilate them with grape- 
shot. 

Chaumette, with the avowed object of de- 
moralizing the people, was the chief founder 
and regulated all the ceremonies of the Fetes 
de la Raisoo; and suggested to the sectaries 
of the Goddess of Reason the destruction of 
all the monuments, statues, pictures and works 
of art, which recalled the Catholic religion. The 
fall of the ill-fated, but by no means guiltless, 
Girondins was among the works accomplished 
by Chaumette, who had intended, however, to 
include in the decree of destruction two-thirds 
of the Convention. This audacious concep- 
tion becoming known, the Convention deter- 
mined on taking the initiative, and caused the 
party of Herjert (of which he had been one) 
to be arrested and guillotined, on the 24th of 
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March, 1794. Chaumette escaped being com- 
promised with them, having seceded from their 
body a short time previously; but he was 
almost immediately afterwards arrested, and 
committed to the Luxembourg, which he only 
quitted for the scaffold. 

Under the guise of a fanatical sans-culotte, 
this consummate scoundrel was suspected of 
desiring, by enormities committed in its name, 
to render the Revolution odious. In proof of 
this, were adduced his intimacy with foreigners 
suspected of correspondence with the enemy, 
and who paid for that reputation with their 
lives, and his sending against the Vendeans 
men recruited at five hundred livres each, who 
almost uniformly joined those insurgents. 

John Baptist Joseph Gobel, another of the 
companions of Dillon in the Luxembourg and 
on the scaffold, had been, before the Revolution, 
Bishop of Lydda in partibus, and having taken 
the prescribed oath, became constitutional Arch- 
bishop of Paris. His perversion occurred late 
in life: he was in his sixty-fifth year when 
he abandoned his character of Christian Bishop. 
Having, in recompense of his apostacy, been 
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offered his choice of three hishopricks, he chose 
that of Paris ; but the Archbishop of Sens, and 
the Bishop of Orleans (although they had 
themselves submitted to the cruel Constitu- 
tion) , refused him canonical institution ; where- 
upon, he appealed to the Bishop of Autun, 
Talleyrand Pe'rigord, who made, as will be 
easily believed, no difficulty of the matter. 
He was acccordingly installed on the 27th of 
March, 1791, at Notre Dame. 

Although the new Archbishop issued more 
than one pastoral letter displaying or pretending 
profound civisme, it would appear that he was 
uneasy in his mind on the subject of his re- 
nunciation of the Papal authority ; for through 
the Genoese Ambassador, the late Marquis de 
Spinola, he attempted an intrigue with the 
Pope, proposing to abandon his see of Paris 
" for a consideration." His Holiness, despising 
the intriguant, on whose sincerity no reliance 
could be placed, refused to treat ; and then 
Gobel rushed with fury into the ranks of the 
sans-culottes, whose costume he adopted in 
lieu of his sacerdotal habits. He confided the 
ministry of the'Church to married priests, and 
F 3 
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finished by depositing at the bar of the Con- 
vention the attributes of his episcopal dignity. 
This conduct provoked the indignation not only 
of the clergy who had remained firm to their 
vows, but even those who had taken the consti- 
tutional oath. His fate was soon afterwards 
that of nearly all those who had attracted public 
attention to themselves. He was tried with 
Dillon, Chaumette and the others I have 
named, but on charges of atheism and pecu- 
lation, in addition to that of conspiracy, on the 
24th Germinal, An. II. (13th of April, 1794), 
and was with them sent to the scaffold. Before 
going to execution, however, he abjured all his 
errors, declared his repentance, and sent his 
written confession to one of the vicars, beg- 
ging that he would come to the gate of the 
Conciergerie and give him absolution as he 
mounted the fatal cart. 

Nourry, the comedian, was a miscreant of 
another class. " His line on the boards" had 
been that of " Tyrants," and with the army of La 
Vendue, (of which he had been named Adjutant- 
general,) he gave full swing to his disposition 
and talents, having previously however rendered 
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himself for ever execrable by his participation 
in the slaughter of the fifty-seven unhappy 
prisoners of Orleans at Versailles on the 9 th of 
September, 1792.* His son, who accompanied 
him to La Vendee in the position of officer of 
cavalry, although only in his nineteenth year, 
surpassed his father in atrocity, and it must be 
confessed in reckless daring. Being both 
implicated with Chaumette in the charges 
against the Commune, both of them were 
guillotined with him. On the scaffold the 
younger Nourry paraded his disregard of death 
by dancing! 

* The butchery of these unfortunates prisoners is 
one of the most appalling episodes of the Reign of Ter- 
ror. Nourry not only distinguished himself in it, but 
boasted of having drunk " to the Republic" out of (he 
skull of one of the victims! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Robespierre — The Condemnation of Camille Desmoulins 
and Da.ii ton. 

Op the eighteen unhappy persons who 
perished on the scaffold in the way I have 
mentioned, two only were subjects of sympathy 
and commiseration. These were Dillon and 
the widow of Camille Desmoulins. 

Of her highly gifted but ill-fated husband, 
one word. When placed literally on his trial 
before the Committee of the Jacobins, Camille 
Desmoulins made an attack upon his enemies 
and accusers rather than a defence of himself. 
This naturally produced increased rancour on 
their part, and especially on that of Collot 
d'Herbois, and ensured his destruction. He 
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might have been saved by the interposition of 
Robespierre, who had on a former occasion 
successfully interposed between him and his 
enemies ; but his unreflecting and impetuous 
temper led him into the error of converting 
into hostility the proposed " protection " 
of that mass of vanity, igonsme and arro- 
gance. 

The line taken by Robespierre in extenuation 
of Camille Desmoulins on this occasion, was 
that which he had followed on a previous 
one. He repeated that " the disposition and 
principles of Camille are excellent, but they 
do not entitle him to write against tbe patriots. 
His productions, devoured by the aristocrats, 
form for those enemies of the Republic their 
most delicious repast, and are disseminated by 
them throughout the whole of the departments. 
He has, in tbe articles referred to, translated 
1 Tacitus' without understanding him. Treat 
him as you would a wayward child who plays 
with dangerous weapons and makes of them an 
improper and unfortunate use. Call upon 
him to quit the society of aristocrats" (Dillon 
was deemed one) " and other evil and im- 
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proper associations, and, in forgiving him, 
order the offending numbers of his newspaper 
to be burnt." 

The unliappy Camille, forgetting all the 
caution and circumspection with which a man 
so proud, so conceited, and so dangerous as was 
Robespierre should be treated, cried out from 
his place : " To burn is not to answer 1" 

" Very weU, then," resumed the now irritated 
Robespierre ; " burn them not, but answer them. 
Let the numbers of his journal be read imme- 
diately. Since he desires it, let him be covered 
with ignominy. Let not society withhold its 
indignation, since he persists in repeating his 
diatribes and his perilous principles. The man 
who adheres with such pertinacity to perfidious 
writings is, perhaps, something worse than mis- 
guided. If he had been influenced by good 
faith, if he had written in the candid simplicity 
of his heart, he would no longer have dared to 
maintain and defend works condemned by all 
true patriots, and which are sought for with so 
much solicitude by the counter-revolutionists. 
His courage is only assumed. He betrays the 
men under whose dictation he has written 
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his newspaper articles. He betrays Camille 
Desmoulins as the organ of a rascally fac- 
tion, which has borrowed his pen to dis- 
seminate its poison with more audacity and 
security." 

Camille in vain demanded to be heard, and 
to soothe Robespierre. They refused to listen 
to him, and proceeded forthwith to the reading 
of the leading articles of his paper, which 
occupied two entire days. They were held to 
be overwhelming. In extenuation, he con- 
tended, and with truth, that the articles of 
his journal, " Le vieux Cordelier," which were 
complained of, were misinterpreted by those 
who founded on them the accusation to which 
he was called on to reply. At some inter- 
vals, his patriotism, energy, the courage and 
the talent which shone through the person- 
alities and invective with which they were 
charged, and the wondrous audacity, scorn, 
and ability of Uanton, who was tried with 
him, suggested hope to their friends that they 
would be acquitted; but Billaud de Varennes 
and Saint Just restored the wavering courage 
of Fouquier-Tinville and Hermann, and ordered 
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that the proceedings should be deemed closed 
at the end of three days. 

" The situation is critical," said Saint Just ; 
" but if you act with resolution, this is the last 
danger you will have to surmount. The accused 
present at the Revolutionary Tribunal are in full 
revolt against its authority. They carry their 
insolence so far as to throw pellets made of soft 
bread at the faces of their judges. They 
excite the people, and may succeed in mis- 
leading them. That is not, however, all. They 
have prepared a conspiracy in the prisons. The 
wife of Camille has received money to provoke 
an insurrection. General Dillon is to issue from 
the Luxembourg, place himself at the head of 
some conspirators, cut the throats of the Com- 
mittees of Public and of General Safety, and sit 
the guilty prisoners free." 

The result is too well known to require me 
to give the particulars. Camille, the young, the 
ardent, and the devoted, was, with Danton and 
his companions, transferred to the prison which 
already held Dillon, for whom he had in some 
degree sacrificed himself, and whom by eight 
days he preceded to the scaffold. 
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Besides Camille Dcsmoulins and Danton, 
there were executed at nearly the same moment, 
Lacroix, Philipeaux, Heraut de Se"chelles, Fabre 
d*Eglantme, the Capuchin Chabot, Delaunay 
d'Angus, and Bazire — all, like them, members 
of the Convention ; Despagnac, the brothers 
Junius and Emanuel Frey, Germans and 
bankers ; Gusman, the Spaniard ; Diedrichsen, 
and the intrepid Westermann, the leader of the 
assault on the Tuileries on the 1 Oth of August, 
1 792, and subsequently distinguished as a 
General in the armies of the Republic. 

Among the faults or sins of Camille Des- 
moulins were ostentatious infidelity and the 
utterance of revolting blasphemies under the 
appearance of jests. Was this a mere fagon 
de purler in him, as I have known it to be 
in others ? How many weak and vain young 
men are there everywhere who strut and 
swagger in the cheap finery of soi-disant 
scepticism and impiety ? 

Unfortunate, highly talented Desmoulins 1 
His fearless and impassioned eloquence, and 
his cry " To arms !" in the garden of the Palais 
Royal on the 12th of July, 17S9, contributed 
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powerfully to produce the Revolution ; and his 
friend Danton's declaration, " The country's in 
danger 1" saved the Republic. What was the 
reward of their republicanism and civisme ? 
Death on the same scaffold, to which they 
were sent by men-monsters, compared with 
whom they were truly moddrfa. 
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General James O'Moran — His Aide -de-Camp, Captain 
Jouy, subsequently distinguished in the World of 
Letters. 

Arthur Dillon had been, on the 6th of 
March, 1 794, preceded to the scaffold by another 
Irishman of distinction, born in the same year, 
1750, his contemporary in fact in every re- 
spect, who had, like him, commenced his career 
in ' Dillon's.* This was General James 
O'Moran, born at Elphin, in the county of Ros- 
common, Ireland. He was, like Dillon, at the 
period of the Revolution, a lieutenant-general, 
and a Knight of St. Louis. Having, with 
Colonel Charles Geoghegan, and several others 
of his countrymen, served in America under 
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Rochambeau and Lafayette, General O'Moran 
received, like most of his brother soldiers at 
the conclusion of the war, the decoration of 
an order of chivalry created by the American 
Government, with which they complimented 
those of their foreign allies who had displayed 
courage, talent, and bonne volonte in their 
cause. This order was called the order of 
' Cincinnatus.'* On his return to France he 
was appointed captain of a company in 
' Dillon's regiment,' and the year following 



* " Talking of crosses." said our Cousin Robin one 
day i " Charles Geoghegan of Sionao, county of West- 
meath, made, as colonel, the American campaign with 
Rochambeau and Lafayette, and received from the 
hands of Washington the cross of Cincinnatus. Geo- 
ghegan, now a general, retired into Brittany, and was 
regarded with veneration by his neighbours, who par- 
ticularly admired his decorations of St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnatus. They would ask him : ' General, what order 
is that?' 

" ' Saint Louis.' 

"'And this?' 

" ' Cincinnatus.' 

'"Cincinnatus! — there is no such Saiitf in the calen- 
dar as Cincinnatus!' [" To 
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was raised to the rank of major-general. In 
1 792 he was promoted to the grade of 
lieutenant-general, and was sent to the army 
of the north, and " covered himself with glory" 
in that hard-fought campaign. It was General 
0"Moran, say the French archives, " and not 
General Labourdonnaye (as is incorrectly stated 
in all the military narratives of the period), 
who in 1793 carried for the first time the 
important barrier town of Furnes." His case 
resembles, however, too closely that of his friend 
and contemporary, Arthur Dillon, to justify my 
giving an extended notice of it. Like Dillon 
he was a brave and gallant officer ; like him, 
was denounced in the zenith of his glory " by 
" a ferocious brute, sent to the army of the 
Pas de Calais in quality of representative 
of the people." Like Dillon, too, he was 
doomed by the Revolutionary Tribunal to the 
scaffold. 

General O'Moran had fulfilled entirely the 
glorious career to which he would appear to 

" To understand this little story," continued Robin, 
"you should recollect that, in French, the words Saint 
and Cin are pronounced alike." 
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have been destined, but he is not the less 
entitled to the eulogiums of his contempora- 
ries, and to the homage of society as one 
of the men who opened to our armies the 
road to victory, which it pursued during 
thirty years, and as "a model of all the 
military virtues," as well as "one of the most 
honourable victims of that great and melancholy 
epoch." 

General O'Moran was, in fact, one of those 
Irishmen who, in more modern times, most 
successfully sustained the reputation of his 
countrymen on the European continent. Cen- 
turies have passed since the foundation of that 
reputation was laid, and the structure still 
remains a glorious monument — 

" Untouched by time, unstained by crime.'' 

Before taking leave of this distinguished and 
lamented son of Ireland, I feel an irresistible 
desire to quote from a brief biography of him a 
passage suggesting one of the most remarkable 
of the many " strange coincidences " that have 
struck me in the course of my life. I will 
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show that it was by the order of an Irishman, 
the first (as by the order of an Irishman, the 
last} shots were fired, in that desolating conti- 
nental war which commenced in 1792 and 
terminated in 1815. From O'Moran to Wel- 
lington, how many millions of the bravest men 
that ever lived have perished in the field, and 
with what results, for France, at least ? The 
bubble reputation ! Voila tout- 

The following is the extract to which I 
alluded : 

" On being named marechal de camp in 
1791, the command of the fortified town of 
Condi: was conferred upon O'Moran. He ex- 
ercised it at the precise moment when war was 
declared, and commenced hostilities by a night 
attack upon the Abbey of Saint Amand, occu- 
pied at that moment by a body of Austrians. 
Another curious fact is that with the discrimi- 
nation, tact, and policy of an observant and 
sagacious soldier, he elicited on the part of a 
man named Rousselot, who was promoted by 
him from the ranks to the grade of serjeant, 
the first of those military exploits, those pro- 
digies of heroism of which the ensuing cam- 
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paigns furnished so many and such bright 
examples. 

"This step in his military career Rousselot 
owed to the bravery he had displayed in the 
attack upon Saint Amand. 

" The fortress of Conde* is situated on the 
extreme frontier. Its environs became during 
several months the scene of daily sanguinary 
conflicts. The Austrians approached the place 
frequently, and were as often driven back. On 
the 9th of May, 1792, Rousselot, with a party 
of eight recruits occupied Marion, the most 
advanced of all the outworks of Conde\ Here 
he was attacked by a body of a hundred and 
twenty-five hulans. Unintimidated by the dis- 
proportionate number of the enemy, Rousselot 
made his arrangements, posted his men in the 
most advantageous manner, and then addressed 
them in these words : — ' If I evince the slightest 
tendency to fly, kill me. If you attempt to run, 
I will kill you.' 

" After a combat of an hour, during which he 
and his men had each ' burned ' forty cart- 
ridges, Rousselot felt obliged to retreat from his 
post and take refuge in the Place, halting at 
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every twenty steps, however, to fire upon the 
hulaas, of whom five-and-twenty bit the dust. 
Jumping upon the horse of one of them, Rous- 
selot entered the town at the head of six of his 
little troop. Two had fallen gloriously in the 
uuequal conflict." 

I have stated that General O'Moran had been 
denounced by a ferocious wretch, present with 
the army in quality of representative of the 
people, and was sent by him before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. 

The aide-de-camp of General O'Moran in 
this battle of Bonne Secours was Captain Jouy 
of the " Regiment du Colonel-ge'ne'ral," who 
was desperately wounded by his side on that 
occasion. As some balm to his wound, O'Moran 
created him adjutant-general on the field of 
battle. We find them still together at the 
taking of Furnes, and almost immediately after- 
wards associated in a calumnious accusation of 
treason by the wretch Duquesnois, representative 
of the people, arrested by his order, and sent 
prisoners to Paris. 

Although great exceptions can be found, it is 
not often that men exchange the field for the 

VOL. II. G 
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closet, the sword for the pen. The reader will 
therefore probably be surprised to find that 
the Adjutant-general Jouy, aide-de-camp of 
General O'Moran became subsequently one of 
the most successful literary men of France, 
and member of the Institute. 

At the College of Orleans, Versailles, . Jouy 
had formed a friendship, which continued 
throughout his life, with one who became, 
like himself, celebrated in the world of 
literature, and from whom I . received a few 
and brief particulars respecting him. That 
friend was Pierre Francois Tissot, Professor 
of History at the College of France, now, on 
the eve of the completion of his eighty- 
fourth year, and still lecturing at that establish- 
ment. 

" Jouy was my class-fellow at college," said 
this distinguished literary veteran. " He and 
his chief, General O'Moran, were brought pri- 
soners to Paris. I immediately took measures 
to enable them to escape from prison : I suc- 
ceeded in respect of Jouy, but failed unfor- 
tunately with regard to his brave and interesting 
chief. (I always loved the Irish. I wrote some 
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lines on Robert Emraett, which I presented to 
the Emperor, who approved them warmly,* and 
a copy of which you will find in my works.) 
O'Moran was executed." 

Rescued thus from death by his kind friend 
Tissot, Jouy was enabled to escape through 
his aid into Switzerland, and spent eight months 
in the village of Baumgarten. After the fall of 
Robespierre he returned into France, re-entered 
the service, and was soon afterwards appointed 
chief of the staff of the army in Paris, com- 
manded by General Menou. On that eventful 
day, the 2nd PrairiaL he commanded a bat- 
talion of young men, for whom he had procured 
arms, and by whom he confirmed to the Con- 
vention the triumph it had gained over the 
Terrorists. Nevertheless, he was on the 13th 
Vendemaire arrested and dismissed from the 
army, for having entered into conference with 

* They must have been wormwood to Napoleon, 
nevertheless ; for the speech of Robert Emmett, in 
describing the conduct of France " in every country 
through which she had poshed her victories," was the 
severest commentary ever uttered with regard to her or 
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the deputies of Sections of Paris at the camp 
of the Trou d'Enfer. Fifteen days afterwards, 
however, he was reinstated, and sent to Lille 
to take the command of that place, where he 
had hardly arrived when he was again taken 
into custody and imprisoned, under pretext of 
corresponding with Lord Malmesbury, and con- 
niving with the British Ministry. But the 
accusation fell to the ground from its absurdity, 
and he was once more restored to liberty and 
to his rank. Disgusted, however, by this third 
persecution, in a cause in which it is likely he 
would have arrived at distinction, he solicited 
leave to retire, and obtained his retraite, the 
Directory adding a supplementary pension in 
requital of his services, and in consideration 
for his wound. At that period he was only 
thirty years of age. 

M. Jouy became one of the most distin- 
guished dramatists and literary men of 
France. He died in the year 1846, at the 
age of seventy-seven, having been born in 
the year 1769, a year memorable as having 
given the world so many warriors, statesmen, 
and authors. 
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To M. Jouy we are indebted among other 
works, for the operas " La Vestale," " Fer- 
nand Cortes," "Les Bayaderes," the tragedies 
of " Sylla," in which Talma was so great, 
" BeTisaire," and others. He was also the 

author of those admirable works, " L'Hermitc 
de la Chausse'e d'Antin," " Le Franc Parleur," 
"L'Hermite en Provence," and many more of 
first-rate merit. He was moreover one of the 
editors of the " Courrier Francois," in its 
palmy days, of the " Minerve," and other 
journals. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Civilians and Professionals — Self-confidence of Che 
French — English love of Fair Play and French Pali- 

The incomprehensible practice of deputing 
men utterly ignorant of military matters, such 
as demagogues, journalists, or pamphleteers, to 
represent the people with the army, ay, and 
the fleet, has been often noticed, con- 
demned, and ridiculed by the historians of 
the first Revolution. Unfortunately, in the 
more recent Revolution of 1848, this practice 
was imitated in a singular manner, as we 
shall observe presently. 

Those commissairea were at once spies, 
informers, and tyrants ; and their doings with 
the army produced terrible results. To their 
ignorance, malevolence, and audacity were due 
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the loss of some battles of importance, and 
the removal from the French army in conse- 
quence of their denunciations, and the subse- 
quent trial, condemnation, and death, of many 
French general officers of distinction : among 
others, of Custine, Westermann, Houchard, as 
well as our two gallant countrymen, Dillon 
and 0"Moran. 

In the anxiety of the republican journalists 
and pamphleteers, who to their astonishment 
found themselves at the head of the Provi- 
sional Government in the spring of 1 848 
to provide not only for their immediate friends, 
but for all who had assisted in the recent 
Revolution, or who had previously suffered 
persecution for their opinions or revolutionary 
practices, some difficulty and embarrassment 
was occasionally felt. 

Coolness and self-reliance seldom desert a 
Frenchman. * He is rarely diffident. If it were 
possible to exchange a drummer's drumstick for 
the baton of a Marshal of France, he would 
assume the dignity and the charge with confi- 
dence and complacency, with the observation i 
that " It's all right ; this is precisely my place, 
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and as ft sbould be." To the difficulty of M. 
Arm and Marrast and his colleagues of the 
Provisional Government to find positions for 
their friends or associates, was due no doubt 
the following bizarre appointment. 

In the month of March, 1848, I was 
honoured with a visit from an illustrious foreign 
general officer. The situation of public affairs 
was, of course, the- subject of our conversation. 
A staunch stickler for the hierarchy of the 
sword, the General condemned the proceedings 
of the Provisional Government towards the 
army. 

" I travelled tn-day," said he, " in the rail- 
road train from Valenciennes to Lille, in com- 
pany with the colonel of a regiment of engineers, 
and the colonel of a regiment of artillery, in 
garrison at the former place. They were 
furious. They and their regiments (of engi- 
neers and artillery, mark !) had that morning 
been reviewed by — whom do you think? — the 
editor of the 'Charivari!' sent on that special 
service by his contemporaries of the press who 
figure in the Provisional Government!" 

One remarkable instance of the application 
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of this system to the navy presents itself in 
the nomination of Citizen Jean Bon St. Andre", 
to be " Commissaire de la Republique aupres 
la Flotte de Brest," commanded by Admi- 
ral Villaret Joyeuse, which took place in the 
month of May, 1794. It would be a bull 
to term this a lay nomination, for Jean Bon 
St. Andre* had been during the fifteen pre- 
ceding years, a Protestant clergyman ; but 
the absurdity of the appointment is only 
strengthened by this circumstance. 

Jean Bon St. Andre* was forty years old 
at the commencement of the Revolution, and 
became at once one of its most ardent partisans. 
His republicanism knew no bounds. He not 
only voted for the death of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI., but in order that the condemnation 
of the monarch should not be reconsidered or 
revised, successfully opposed the proposition of 
an appeal to the people, which there is every 
reason to believe would have saved the unhappy 
King's life. He testified similar violent ani- 
mosity with respect to " the Girondins," by 
supporting Robespierre in his deadly and perse- 
G 3 
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vering hatred of that party, and especially of 
Brissot, its chief; and having been the mover 
for the admission of Robespierre into the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, was about to receive a 
proof of the Dictator's gratitude. 

I have alluded to the self-reliance of French- 
men generally, but deny them a monopoly of 
that estimatable quality. I have some recollec- 
tion of a good-humoured although exceedingly 
warm debate, which took place in the House 
of Commons some years ago. 

In the course of that discussion, a speech 
of a distinguished member of the House had 
caused a considerable sensation. He was replied 
to in a strain of eloquence and irony by an 
opponent of more than ordinary talent, who 
sought to fix upon him the quality Implied in 
the terrible rebuke given by Pope Pius VII. 
to a too ardent, however well-meaning, ecclesi- 
astical envoy from Ireland. The rebuke was 
administered in a single word — Temerario ! 

Jean Bon St. Andre" received without sur- 
prise, and accepted without hesitation, from his 
friend Robespierre, his appointment as Comrais- 
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sary of the Republic at Brest, with instructions 
to have the fleet manned and provisioned, and 
in every respect prepared for a cruise, with the 
least possible delay. He left Paris that night. 

On his arrival at Brest he found the fleet 
in a deplorable condition ; but he was not a 
man to spare expense of any kind in promoting 
the interests confided to him. Invested with 
absolute authority, and being full of energy, he 
succeeded in getting the fleet organised, manned, 
provisioned, and in every respect ready to put 
to sea, in an incredibly short space of time ; and 
reported that fact by telegraph to Robespierre. 
By the same medium, he received instantane- 
ously an order for the immediate sailing of the 
fleet, and for his own embarkation in it, in order 
to stimulate and control the Admiral in any and 
every respect, and in short to direct all its 
movements for attaining the object in view- 
namely the arrival of a convoy of corn and flour 
from America, expected " to arrive in all May — " 
France at that period labouring under an accu- 
mulation of afflictions unexampled in the his- 
tory of nations — foreign war, domestic tyranny 
massacre, rapine, and famine ! 
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With this order Jean Bon St. Andre - com- 
plied ; and going forthwith on board the Admi- 
ral's ship, he gave his commands, and with 
sad forebodings Villaret Joyeuse signalled 
the fleet to put to sea. In another hour 
they were " bull down" to the inhabitants of 
Brest. 

It would appear that all was plain-sailing 
with the French squadron until the 28th of 
May, when there struggled into sight, first one, 
the- succession some twenty or thirty vessels, 
whk ere very soon ascertained to be a fleet 
of Brik i men-of-war, the leading ship bearing 
the pennant of Lord Howe. The parson was 
in transports, and gave orders- to engage. The 
crews caught his enthusiasm, and made the 
air ring with "Vive la Republique !" The 
Admiral, dispatched on a special mission, did 
not, however, participate in this effervescence. 
Famine was raging in France ; to facilitate the 
arrival of supplies, he had been ordered to put 
to sea — not to seek laurels, which the reputa- 
tion of Lord Howe did not justify him in 
believing too easy of acquisition. He was, 
however, a brave and experienced seaman ; 
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and notwithstanding the mortifying control to 
which he was subjected, resolved to do his 
duty. 

After a variety of manoeuvres, the two fleets 
came to action on the 1st of June, 1794, which 
resulted in the memorable victory of Lord 
Howe. M. Thiers thinks, however, that not- 
withstanding " the superiority of the English in 
ships," victory would have been on the side of the 
French, but for the incivility of Lord Howe, 
who, in taking the weather-gauge, may be said 
to have taken the wall of his gallant adver- 
saries, Villaret Joyeuse and Jean Bon St. 
Andr£ — a solecism in good breeding, imitated, 
with aggravating circumstances by Nelson with 
regard to Admiral Brueys, off Aboukir, where 
not confining himself to a similar discourtesy, 
Nelson literally forced his way inside the brave 
but unfortunate Frenchman ! 

This species of proceeding on the part of 
seamen might perhaps be excused, because of 
their general notorious negHgence of the conve- 
nances on such occasions ; but unhappily it 
would appear that English landsmen sometimes 
similarly forget themselves. 

A late distinguished and lamented friend, 
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Mr. Thomas Barnes {"the" Barnes), was told 
by General Foy that when, during the battle of 
Waterloo, in spite of the terrible fire of the 
British Guards, he had penetrated at the head of 
a body of grenadiers within the walls of Hougue- 
mont, he was struck by the atrociously ferocious 
aspect of the English soldiers in rising to 
receive them. 

"They seemed to have been kept lying 
down," said the General; "but started up on 
our entrance to expel us. I shall never forget 
their expression of countenance at that mo- 
ment ! It was that of demons 1" 

" That is odd !" said Barnes ; " for when one 
meets them in Westminster, they appear quiet, 
good-natured looking fellows." 

" Oh ! that's another matter !" replied the 
General ; and there the conversation ended. 

" I suppose," said Barnes, when relating 
this anecdote — " I suppose the General thought 
our guardsmen ought to have greeted the 
intruders with 

" ' Nods and becks and wreathed smile-," 

and offers of hospitality." 
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Voilh le progres ! How differently war is 
carried on in these degenerate days, from the 
mode practised at the field of Fontenoy, when 
an officer of the body guard, stepping in front 
of the army and taking off his hat, "begged 
Messieurs de la Garde du Roi de l'Angleterre 
to have the kindness to begin." 

I was making inquiries into the particulars 
of an act of gallantry on the part of a French- 
man in the Peninsular war, which would insure 
immortality to him if his name were known, 
when the London newspapers of the 1 5th of 
June, 1852, reached me, Lord Palmerston, in 
his speech in the House of Commons on the 
preceding night, on the subject of the cowardly 
and brutal attack by some Austrian officers at 
Florence upon a young Englishman named 
Mather, cited the precise case of gallantry and 
generosity, performed during a charge of cavalry, 
about which I was solicitous to know the facts. 

" Many of us," said Lord Palmerston, 
" knew the brave Colonel Harvey, who had lost 
his arm in. an engagement. He served in the 
Peninsular war, mutilated as he was, and in 
leading his regiment in a battle during a miHe'e, 
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a French officer rode up to him and was going 
to cut him down with his sabre, but observing 
that his opponent had only one arm, he dropped 
the point of his uplifted sword on Colonel 
Harvey's shoulder, bowed, and rode on to seek 
an adversary with whom he could contend on 
more equal terms.* 

"That, Sir," continued his Lordship, ad- 
dressing the Speaker, " that, Sir, is French 
courage." In contradistinction to the con- 
duct of two armed Austrians, with a regiment 
at their back, in respect of an unarmed Eng- 
lish youth. 

It will be recollected that his Lordship had 
previously exemplified the nature of English 
courage by referring to the case of a butcher, 
with a knife in his hand, who was struck by a 

* Among other British officers, Daniel McKinnon 
performed various acts of gallantry about that time ; 
but, as General Foy observed, " c'est different'' There 
was always so much emphasis laid upon the word, that I 
always suspected there was in it a double entendre, 
something more than the acknowledgment of Dan's 
unquestionable bravery. Some of the old Peninsulars 
could, if they would, set me right. 
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man violently, and whom the butcher reproached 
in terms like these : " Coward ! you chose your 
moment when, seeing a knife in my hand, 
you knew I could not return your blow !*' 

One other evidence of the regard of English- 
men for fair play might have been mentioned 
by his Lordship. 

At the moment when, on the 1 4th of 
October, 1797, the British fleet under Admiral 
Duncan, and the Dutch fleet commanded by 
Admiral de Winter, were about to engage, two 
sailors passing by Admiral Duncan's cabin, saw 
him on his knees. 

"My eyes! Jack," exclaimed one; "what 
is the Admiral about there ?" 

" Praying to Heaven," replied the other. 

" Praying for what ?" 

" That the Lord give us victory." 

" Well now ! that's a shame. We are 

well able to lick them ourselves. Be- 
sides, give the beggars a chance." 

Jack is an odd and an honest fellow at 
the same time. The cardinal virtues of Lord 
Nelson — " Fear God, love the King, hate 
the French," were without hesitation or 
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cavilling sure to be adopted by, and to govern 
the political sentiments of every man in the fleet, 
be his religion what it might. Of this, and 
of an Irishman's orthodoxy, poor Basil Hall 
gave the following illustration : 

He was on service on the America Lakes some 
five-and-thirty years since, and being at Montreal 
one Sunday forenoon, about eleven o'clock, he 
met an Irish sailor, rolling about, cutting 
sections with wonderful gravity. As he passed 
Captain Hall, the man touched his hat. The 
latter turned round and said : 

" How comes it, Sir, that you are not at 
church ?" 

" Catholic, your honour," (with another 
touch of the nor'wester). 

" A Catholic ? very well. That is a Catholic 
church yonder, and the clergyman is a friend 
of mine." 

" Beggar's a Frenchman ! your honour." 

Dead beat, poor Hall was obliged to sheer 
off to avoid speaking with suppressed laughter. 

Foreigners nevertheless charge British sailors 
with hypocrisy. The sentiment conveyed by 
the following lines of the old sea-song, is fre- 
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quently considered by them as bombast and 
with incredulity : 

" Mark the last broadside, my boys ! 

She sinks — down she goes. 
Quick ! man all your boats, my boys, 

They're no longer your foes. 
For to save a brave fellow 

From a watery grave, 
Is worthy of Britons, 

Who hut conquer to Bave." 

A few minutes after the last cannon-shot was 
fired in the " untoward event" which took place 
in Navarino Bay, on the 20th of October, 1 8'27, 
a boat, manned by English seamen, under the 
command of a lieutenant, took on board the 
surviving commandant of the unfortunate 
Turkish fleet, to convey him on board Sir 
Edward Codrington's ship. As the boat was 
steered through a floating wreck and dead bodies, 
she passed at a short distance the bowsprit of 
one of the vessels which had been blown up, 
and on which three Turks still held on, while 
in their own language they said something 
which the English officer was at no loss to 
understand. The coxswain looked at him. 
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He nodded, and in a moment afterwards the 
boat was seen cleaving the waves, approaching 
the drowning or nearly exhausted Turks, whom 
they took on board, and treated with kindness. 
At this, the Turkish Admiral burst into a loud 
peel of laughter. 

"Why do you laugh?" asked the English 
officer, through a Greek interpreter, by whom 
he was accompanied. 

"At your mock humanity," replied the 
Turk. " Only two hours since we were lying 
at anchor here peacefully — inoffensively. You 
chose to enter the bay, and we permitted it, 
for we could not believe the treachery you 
meditated. See what we are now !" said he, 
(pointing with his hand to the remains of 
the superb Turkish fleet, portions of which 
were still burning,) " and," he added, with 
bitter scorn, " you pretend to feel for these 
worthless wretehes whom you yourselves 
brought to the door of death while you slaugh- 
tered without provocation thousands of their 
unoffending comrades !" 

The charge made by the Turk on the policy 
in which the battle of Navarino originated, was 
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however more specious than just. The severest 
censure pronounced upon it was by the Duke of 
Wellington, and even he only named it " an 
untoward event." 

As usual, the illustrious, sagacious Irishman 
was right. I have heard it considered as " a 
master-stroke of Russian policy." 

The fine compliment to French gallantry, 
paid with such good taste and good feel- 
ing by Lord Pahnerston, produced something 
more than mere gratification in France, where 
(and this is only one of many delusions, or iddes 
fixees, under which the French labour respecting 
England) his Lordship was understood to be 
the inveterate enemy of France : it caused sur- 
prise also, and was returned by reciprocal 
acknowledgment of British candour. 

Perhaps, however, these generous feelings 
are confined to no class or country. Even 
duellists, when truly brave, have displayed 
gallantry and generosity. 

On one melancholy occasion, which many per- 
sons in Ireland well remember, these feelings 
were shown in Sir Thomas (the first Lord) 
Ffrench. A person having spoken grossly and 
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insultingly of Lady Ffrench's uncle (a Catholic 
bishop), Sir Thomas Ffrench "called him out," 
as that proceeding is termed. They met on " the 
ground " for the first time in their lives, and after 
the usual preliminaries, were placed in position. 
The words "Ready ! — Present!" were given ; but 
before " Fire !" could be added, the pistol of the 
adversary of Sir Thomas Ffrench went off. The 
Baronet's arm was extended, and he appeared 
to be taking aim, when his opponent's second 
cried out, "Honour! honour! Sir Thomas 
Ffrench !" " I am always the guardian of my 
own honour !" replied the Baronet, coolly and 
no man that ever lived possessed more sang 
froid. Then, lowering his arm, he said ; 
"Give the gentleman another pistol!" This 
was done. The words were again pronounced, 
and the adversary of Sir Thomas Ffrench fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

About forty years ago there lived in the 
north of Ireland (the county of Sligo, I think) 
a Mr. Loftus Jones, a gentleman of ancient 
family, of good fortune, of remarkably hand- 
some person, but with a wonderful readiness 
for a quarrel. He had fought numberless duels, 
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when one day he affronted a neighbouring 
gentleman, a Mr. Elwood, a person far ad- 
vanced in years, and exceedingly short-sighted. 
Mr. Elwood accordingly "sent him a message," 
and they met. 

Either through ignorance of both seconds, or 
tact on the part of Jones's " friend," the parties 
were paraded along and within a yard or two of 
a hedge which skirted " the ground" in a 
straight line. Nor was this all. Elwood was 
placed with the setting sun shining full on his 
face. 

Being thus placed, the word " Fire !" was 
given, and Elwood's pistol was discharged. 
Not so that of Loftus Jones. 

" Why don't you fire, Sir ?" said the brave 
old man. 

" Do you take me for an assassin ?" asked 
Jones, one of the best "shots" in Ireland. 
" No ! I affronted you, and having given you 
satisfaction, owe you an apology for it." Then, 
discharging his pistol in the air, he advanced to 
his adversary uncovered, begged his pardon, 
shook his hand, and walked off the ground 
arm-io-arm with him. 
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" I once had the pleasure (I suppose I must 
call it) of travelling from Dublin to Mullingar, 
in this very coach, with Loftus Jones," said a 
companion to me once on a similar journey. 
" Like Bryan Maguire, who, instead of pulling 
the bell to command the attendance of a servant 
always fired a pistol-shot on the landing-place, 
Jones had ever a brace of ' irons ' in iiis 
pockets. We sat on the roof of the coach 
behind the coachman, poor Tom Small ! so 
well known on the road ! and during the 
journey, Jones amused himself in shooting 
such unfortunate, unreflecting cats as in front 
of the cabins we passed, indulged themselves 
with basking in the sun. On one occasion, the 
victim was seated on the sill of a bed-room 
window. There may or there may not have 
been persons in the room, but that he did not 
wait to ascertain. Jones was sure of bis mark, 
and the poor animal fell dead into the road." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Admiral Packenham — The Massacre of September, 
1792 — Thomas Paine and other Prisoners in the 
Luxembourg — J. B. (Anacharsis) Cloota — Mr. 
O'Maley. 

We left Jean Bon St. Andre carried away by 
the general enthusiasm, and giving orders to 
the French Admiral to attack Lord Howe. 
When, however, that old fox sloped down on 
' La Montagne,' and poured in broadside after 
broadside, " it was different." " Availing him- 
self of a scratch, as an excuse for quitting the 
deck," say his own historians, " Jean Bon St. 
Andre" went below, and remained there during 
the engagement ;" as, in similar circumstances, 
did Egalite". 

Upon the conduct of Lord Howe, on the 1st 

VOL. II. H 
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of June, 1794, which M. Thiers seems to 
consider as uncourteous, I may be allowed to 
observe, in extenuation of it (if it require 
extenuation) that he must have been comforted 
and abetted in it by the captains of his fleet, 
whom he had assembled before the action ; 
moreover this charge is inconsistent with the 
mildness, gentleness, modesty, politeness, and 
forbearance of two of them of whom only 
I have had particular information from per- 
sons who knew them well. These two were 
Captain (afterwards Sir A.) Ball, and Captain 
the Honourable (afterwards Sir) Thomas 
Fackenham. 

" Poor Tom 1" His crew was composed 
exclusively of Irishmen, and his ship was 
described to me as the cleverest vessel in the 
navy. His manners were very pleasing, and his 
affability remarkable. In his intercourse with 
his crew, he showed great good-nature j of 
■which, on the part of his nephew-in-law, the 
Duke of Wellington, the instances on record are 
said to be rather rare. For example, he one 
day ordered a dozen to be administered to a 
"Liberty Boy," named Casey. The recipient 
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thought the captain parsimonious, but not 
worth complaining about; he therefore, when 
cast off, approached his officer with an air 
of reproach certainly, but with outstretched 
hand, said : " Never mind, Tom ; that shan't 
break squares between us." 

"Nor the next," said Tom. "Give him 
another dozen I" 

During the battle of the 1st of June, Packen- 
ham's ship was engaged with a powerful adver- 
sary. By Tom's side, on the poop, stood an 
intelligent, ingenuous middy of some dozen 
years, whose attention was divided between 
his restless chief and the incidents of the 
fight. Having come recently from school, and 
Tom's theory not prohibiting knowledge of 
the French language once acquired, the boy 
was selected in order to interpret for his 
officer any expression on board the enemy's 
ships which might reach him between the 
broadsides. 

The ' Queen Charlotte' was hailed by her an- 
tagonist, towards the middle of the engagement. 

" What does that fellow say ?" asked Tom, 
of his juvenile aide. 

H 2 
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" He asks you to strike, Sir. What shall 
I reply ?" 

" Bid him — " but a tremendous broadside 
rendered the rest of the message inaudible. 
They were again hailed. 

" What does he say now?" asked Tom. 

" He repeats his call upon you to strike, Sir, 
or that he will make you." 

Tom had not time to dictate a rejoinder, 
when the Frenchman called upon him once 
more, now impatiently, and in a louder tone. 

" And now," said Tom, " what does he 
want ?" 

" He says, Sir, that if you don't strike he'll 
sink you." 

" By I am afraid he will," said Tom, 

half aside ; " but — " 

Before he could conclude his sentence, he 
was again hailed ; this time in English. 

" What do you want ?" asked Tom, directing 
his voice upwards to the part- of the enemy's 
ship whence the demand came. 

" Strike !" repeated the Frenchman, in 
English. 

" By I will," said Tom ; " and 
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hard to, as you'll find." Turning to his first 

lieutenant, he added : " Get nearer, Mr. 

and double shot the guns." Then leaning over 
the side of his ship, he amused himself with 
that happy resource of soldier officers in a 
country town — spitting over the bridge — until 
some new movement called him to more active 
employment. 

The penchant for close quarters incompre- 
hensible to a landsman displayed by Captain 
Packenham, was evinced by his Admiral in a 
still more remarkable manner, at about the 
same moment. Desiring to get as close to 
the ship of Villaret Joyeuse as possible, Lord 
Howe said to his sailing-master : " A little 
nearer, Mr. ." 

" Ay, ay, my Lord," replied the master. 

" A little nearer, Mr. ." 

" Ay, ay, my Lord." 

" Closer, Mr. ." 

"Ay, ay, my Lord." 

By this time the ' Queen Charlotte ' was 
placed in precisely the position quoad the 
' Montagne,' which Lord Howe desired. There- 
upon he said: "That will do, Mr. ." 
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" Ay, ay, my Lord." 

" My lord ! my lord ! If I be a lord, you 
ought to be a prince." 

The victory was most important for England, 
but was contested by the French (our friend 
Jean de Bry excepted) with heroic courage. 
On account of the blowing up or sinking of the 
' Vengeur ' by order of her captain fas the 
French allege), this famous sea-fight continues 
to the present day to be referred to in France 
with pride and exultation. How the explosion 
or settling down took place, has, I am told, 
never been proved, and is now never likely 
to be. 

I have heard it said that Admiral Packenham 
had no superior in fighting a ship or in over- 
hauling a log. Of the former quality, the naval 
histories speak ! Of the latter, in my early days, 
I remember one instance pronounced con- 
clusive. It occurred in the settlement of 
accounts between him, as guardian of his son, 
and an eminent Dublin banking house, who 
were the receivers of the great ConnoDy estates, 
to which his son was heir. The Admiral 
objected to the "tottle of the whole," and 
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insisted on a minute investigation of the par- 
ticulars ; which, without the slightest ground 
for imputation against the probity of the 
bankers, terminated in the augmentation of his 
ward's balance by a large sum, about £20,000. 

Among his other amiable qualities, he chewed 
tobacco, and as I have elsewhere hinted, de- 
lighted in making everybody happy ; yet was 
he a little peremptory. I remember finding 
him in the parlour of an inn at Muliingar one 
day in company with a young lady, his daughter. 
Like myself, they were waiting to start by the 
Dublin Canal boat. All of a sudden he asked 
the young lady : " Did you ever kiss a sailor, 
my dear?" 

" Yes, papa, I have kissed you." 

" Kiss Barney, then." Barney was a comical 
looking old fellow, the waiter of the establish- 
ment, who, with a broad grin on his coun- 
tenance, seemed fascinated by the Admiral. 

The young lady hesitated. Tom would, 
however, take no denial ; so she presented to 
Barney, who had been a seaman, her blushing 
cheek. 

Another Irishman of a different character, 
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however, whose fate was not similarly un- 
fortunate in its climax, was a fellow-prisoner 
of Arthur Dillon, in the Luxembourg— I allude 
to the British General O'Hara, late Governor 
of Toulon, who, in a sortie from that place 
against the French investing army, was made 
prisoner by Colonel Suchet, afterwards Marshal 
Due d'AIbufera, then commanding the " Ba- 
taillon de 1'Ardeche." 

It does not appear that, notwithstanding his 
being brought to Paris and confined in the 
Luxembourg, General O'Hara had ever been 
considered as other than a prisoner of war by 
the French Government of the day ; but the 
thieves and murderers to whom the care 
of that prison and its inmates was confided, 
dealt with him impartially as with their own 
countrymen committed to their pious care. 
Either from natural disposition, gaiete da 
cceur, such as that displayed by a fellow- 
prisoner of note, Herault de Sechelles (whose 
attempt to embrace Danton, at the foot of the 
scaffold, produced the terrible bon-mot of that 
great criminal), or whether from a sense of 
security or mere philosophy, General O'Hara 
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seemed indifferent to the horrors he witnessed, 
and in which he might, (he ought to have 
known) he made a participator. 

The principal gaoler, or turnkey of the 
Luxembourg, was a Pole, named "Wilchiritz, 
who, in infamy, and especially in robbing the 
victims entrusted to him, surpassed all his co- 
adjutors, contemporary administrators of the 
Luxembourg, and in that way he extended his 
attentions to General O'Hara, Having suf- 
fered this villain to rob him of his money and 
trinkets, the general, with great gravity and 
earnestness, thus addressed him : 

" Brother governor, you have rifled me most 
dexterously; you have literally left nothing to 
be desired. It is a comfort to have to do with 
men eminent in their line. I thank you. 
You can, however, lay me under another obli- 
gation ; relieve me in another way." The 
ruffian stared, and asked an explanation. " It 
is to beg of you that you will suffer no French- 
man to enter my chamber. Tt is a weakness, 
I confess, but, how can I help it ? I cannot 
conquer it." 

On another occasion, General O'Hara com- 
H 3 
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paring the degrees of liberty enjoyed by 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, demonstrated it 
somewhat oddly. " For instance," said he, 
" we English may say with impunity that 
George III. is mad, but show me the French- 
man who dares write that Robespierre is 
a tiger." 

They had for a fellow-prisoner, a Miss 
Catherine (or Christian) O'Reilly. Why she 
was confined, or how she escaped death, I have 
not been able to learn. Probably she was 
found in a convent. In my young days 
she resided in Francis Court, Francis Street, 
Dublin. 

Three other unfortunate Irishmen were guil- 
lotined in the Place de la Revolution, in Paris, a 
day or two before or after the execution of 
Arthur Dillon. These were T. Ward, ex-Pro- 
visional General of Brigade of the Army of the 
North, born in Dublin in 1749 ; a sailor lad of 
seventeen years, named Burke; and another 
person of the name of John Malorne; but I 
have only been able to learn of them that they 
were committed merely as " suspected persons " 
to the fatal Convent of the Cannes (Carmelites), 
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in the Rue de Vanguard, which had been on the 
2nd and 3rd of September, 1792, the theatre of 
the massacre of one hundred and seventy-eight 
priests and bishops ; and that they were subse- 
quently involved by the miscreant public 
accuser, Fouquier-Tinville, in the general " con- 
spiracy of the prisons." 

Among their companions in the Carmes, 
likewise confined as suspected persons, and 
upon the scaffold, were some of the haute no- 
blesse of France, including members of the 
families of Rohan, Grammont, and d'Anti- 
champ, as well as the first husband of the 
Empress Josephine, General Alexander Beau- 
harnais. 

That portion of the general massacre of Sep- 
tember to which I have just alluded, that of the 
bishops and priests, was perhaps the most 
appalling of all. The unresisting chararter of 
the sufferers, and their affecting resignation and 
piety, and their leave-taking of each other, while 
actually under the impending club or sabre, 
described to me by an eye-witness, would be too 
harrowing to present to my readers, who will 
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have found more than enough of it in Prud- 
homme, Thiers, and Lamartine. 

In the month of October, 1822, I found 
myself in presence of one of the miscreants 
most active in that slaughter, and of a spectator 
of his crimes. I had gone to see a friend in 
the Faubonrg St. Germain, an Irishman, who 
had served in the French army. While in con- 
versation with him, an old man entered the 
apartment with a pair of boots in his hand, 
which he had repaired for my friend. He 
was followed by the porter of the house, 
who, however, remained on the landing- 
place, observing the shoemaker, with no 
friendly eye. Having received his money, the 
latter took his leave. The porter looked at 
him with undisguised abhorrence as he passed 
him, and following him to the head of the stairs 
remained there, regarding him as he descended 
the stairs. When the sound of the closing of 
the gate was heard, the porter entered the 
apartment with all that easy familiarity for 
which his class is renowned, and observed to 
my friend : 
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" Ah, Colonel ! if you knew that man as 
well as I do, you would not employ him !" 

"Why not?" 

" He is a monster ! I saw him knock the 
brains out of eleven priests at the Cannes, 
on the 2nd of September, 1792, with his 
hammer 1" 

MacCustin, Deputy to the National Assembly, 
and afterwards to the Council of Five Hundred, 
escaped better than his countrymen, or descend- 
ants of Irishmen, I have mentioned. He was 
an enthusiastic loyalist, and served with the 
Chouans under a nom de guerre (Kinles, say 
the French records) in the quality of Major- 
general of Upper Brittany and of Lower Anjou. 
When, after the 18th Fructidor, the list of per- 
sons to be transported was under consideration, 
his name was pronounced. Nobody knew any- 
thing about him. "No matter!" said one of 
the Committee engaged in the work ; " he has 
been a member of the party of Clichy. Let 
him go with the rest!" He was recalled by 
the Consuls in 1800, but never re-appeared on 
the political scene. 

Charles Edward Frederick Henry Macdonald, 
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of an illustrious family of Scotland, commanded, 
in 1792, the 60th regiment of infantry. He 
was denounced and imprisoned as a suspected 
person, and was guillotined twelve days before 
the fall of Robespierre. 

I find that several English of both sexes 
preceded Arthur Dillon as prisoners in the 
Luxembourg. Of these. the most remarkable 
was Thomas Paine. Having incurred pro- 
secution by the Attorney-general of England, 
for his celebrated " Rights of Man," he deemed 
it prudent to withdraw with his republicanism 
to France in 1791, where he was received with 
open arms, and elected a Deputy to the Con- 
vention for the department of the Pas de Calais. 
Upon Paine's principles I have heard various 
opinions, but there was unanimity on one point 
— one which covers a multitude of sins where 
they co-exist — his humanity. Not only did he 
vote for the banishment only of Louis XVI., 
but published his motives for this in an appeal 
for a reconsideration of the capital sentence. To 
this circumstance, and his celebrity as a demo- 
crat, probably he owed the mortal hatred of 
Robespierre, who doomed him to the scaffold, 
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committing him as a preliminary step to the 
Luxembourg. The American citizens in Paris, 
however, and among them my late respected 
friend, Mr. Michael O'Maley, who had known 
Paine in the United States, determined that he 
should not perish without an effort. They met 
accordingly, and resolved to send a petition to the 
Convention for his release, and named a depu- 
tation, of whom O'Maley was one, to present it. 
" When we arrived at the Salle de la Con- 
vention," said Mr, O'Maley, " we found Danton 
in the presidential chair. He received us with 
courtesy, undertook that the Convention should 
entertain our petition, and invited us to 'the 
honours of the sitting.' In consequence, I had 
the singular fortune of being seated during two or 
three hours beside that extraordinary man, and 
notwithstanding his ugliness could not avoid 
admiring his masculine eloquence, his tact, and 
decision." 

The petition produced no good effect, how- 
ever. The Dictator rarely, if ever, rescinded 
a resolution when once taken, no matter the 
amount of civisme, or of skill in war displayed 
by his victims previously to their attracting 
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his enmity. Of this Dan ton had fatal experi- 
ence a few months afterwards. Paine remained 
therefore in prison until, I think the fall of the 
tyrant. 

On entering the palace (prison) of the Lux- 
embourg, together with Camille Desmoulins, 
Lacroix, and Philipeaux, Danton perceived a 
crowd of prisoners ready to receive them, and 
among others, Paine. Addressing him, Danton 
said : " That which you did for the happiness 
and the liberty of your country (America), I 
have in vain attempted for mine. I have been 
less fortunate, but not more culpable." 

It was in the prison of the Luxembourg that 
Paine completed (and, if the pun were not a 
vile one, I would apply it to himself) his " Age 
of Reason ;" for 1 have heard little of him after 
his release, in Paris, except of his libations, his 
constant custom of an afternoon, and his 
theological disputations with a good-natured, 
jovial Irish Catholic clergyman, Father Gaunon, 
who had conceived the extraordinary idea of 
reconverting him to Christianity. The theatre of 
these scenes was the Cafe* de Londres, a coffee- 
house of the second order, which still exists in 
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the Rue Jacob, then much frequented by the 
Irish and English residents of Paris. 

Robespierre could bear no rival near the 
popular throne. To evince or profess enthu- 
siastic republicanism, he tolerated in none but 
himself. Paine had thus ensured to himself the 
hatred of this, with M. Thiers' leave, the most 
atrocious miscreant that has ever polluted the 
earth. A similar pretension in one much more 
rabid, J. B. (Anacharsis) Cloots, the self-styled 
" orator of the human race," procured for him 
the vengeance of the monster, who sent him to 
the scaffold three weeks before Arthur Dillon, 
under a charge of participating in the crimes of 
Hubert, but not without suspicion that the 
immaculate Robespierre was partly moved 
thereto by the unhappy Prussian's vast wealth. 

Mr. O'Maley whom I have just mentioned, 
was in the Place de la Revolution on the arrival 
there of Cloots, Hubert, Vincent, Ronsin, and 
their sixteen companions in misfortune. As 
usual, the cart containing the condemned, which 
passed close to Mr. O'Maley, was followed or 
accompanied by a crowd of hideous vagabonds, 
paid to revile them. Hubert and Cloots, per- 
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sons of a very opposite stamp, (for Hubert was 
one of the blackest villains of the revolutions 
and Cloots only a crazy republican,) were 
especially the objects of the outrages of this 
atrocious escort. In order to attract purchasers, 
the hawkers of Herbert's newspaper, " Pere 
Duchesne," had been in the habit of vaunting 
the violence of its contents in this way : " Le 

Pfcre Duchesne est B , en colere aujour- 

d'hui " (P6re Duchesne is very mad to-day). 
This expression they dinned into the ears of the 
unhappy and guilty wretch throughout the 
whole of his journey, from the Conciergerie to 
the scaffold. On the other hand, shouts of 
ridicule of his ultra-republicanism greeted 
Cloots, which were usually summed up with 
" Vive la liberie* I" 

" Ah, bas !" said Cloots, regarding them with 
contempt. " You know not what liberty is, 
and are unworthy of it." 

Of the English confined from time to 
time in the Luxembourg, one only appears 
to have been executed. This was William 
Neuton or Newton, aged thirty-three years, 
colonel of cavalry, employed at the military 

J 
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school in directing the construction of car- 
riages. His position would indicate that 
he was a democrat, hut, even with those 
who think uncharitably of that class of en- 
thusiasts, the crime alleged against him will 
beget sympathy. It appears that he was 
brought to trial, convicted, and sentenced to 
death by the Revolutionary Tribunal sitting in 
Paris, as a conspirator, he having exclaimed, 
when the report of Barrere on the crimes of 
the British Government was read, " Has 
Barrere, then, ever travelled in England ? 
What crimes have the British Government 
committed ? of what crimes does he accuse 
them?" 

For this little outburst of English feeling, 
he was made to understand the republican mode 
pf recognising liberty of speech. 

Another unhappy Englishman was executed 
at Nantes, namely, Theodore James Legge, 
aged forty-two, sentenced to death by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal of Nantes, on the 22nd 
Friraaire, An. II. (1794), as a counter-revo- 
lutionist. I can find nothing further respecting 
him. 
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With Arthur Dillon may be said to have 
ended the illustrious Dillons of the Brigade. 
There survived him a cousin, Couut Theohald 
Dillon, a Major-general in the French service, 
who had, I believe, emigrated. He retired 
from the army subsequently to the second 
Restoration; as well as another cousin, Count 
Robert William Dillon, who had attained to 
the rank of lieutenant-general. Having re- 
mained in or returned to France, he received 
from Napoleon, in 1807i permission to wear 
the cross of the Military Order of Bavaria, 
in addition to that of the Legion of Honour, 
which would argue that he was received with 
favour. He retired from the service on the 
first Restoration in 1814. 

Count Edward Dillon, also a lieutenant- 
general, and who in 1781 was colonel of 
the Regiment of Provence, emigrated with the 
Princes. In 1815, he was one of the Masters 
of the Wardrobe of Monsieur (afterwards 
Charles X.), and in 1816, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of France to the Court of Saxony ; 
but I find no remarkable feats of arms per- 
formed by them, 
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A brother of the two last-mentioned, Henry, 
was ia holy orders (Grand Vicar of Dijon, 
and Abbot of Aigny), at the period of the 
Revolution, and distinguished himself in 1790 
or 1791 as an ardent royalist. He protested 
against every measure tending to encroach 
on the rights or property of the Church 
and the clergy. This naturally rendered him 
unpopular; but with the universally admitted 
courage and constancy of his family, he pub- 
lished nevertheless in 1791 a reply to the 
Episcopal Letter of the constitutional bishop 
of his diocese, in which he concluded that 
the civil authorities were incompetent to give 
a constitution to the clergy. This production 
caused a loud outcry among the demagogues. 
The work was burned in the public square 
of Dijon, and its author hung in effigy. 
Taking this significant hint, the Abbe" Dillon 
emigrated to England. In 1804, he returned 
to France, and being suspected of intriguing 
against the government, was" exiled to Dijon 
in 1806, where he continued to reside until 
the fall of Napoleon in 1814. In 1816 (the 
second Restoration), he was appointed one 
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of the conservators of the Bibliotheque Maza- 
rine in Paris. 

Another Abbe" Dillon rendered himself re- 
markable at the epoch of the Revolution, but 
in a manner somewhat different from him of 
whom I have just spoken. He was elected 
in 1789, a Deputy for the clergy of Poitou 
to the Stated-General, and was one of the 
first of the clerical representatives who joined 
the Tiers-Etat. He supported with energy 
the proposition of Talleyrand, for the sale of 
the property of the Church, and displayed 
much violence towards those who opposed 
it. He thus escaped the revolutionary pro- 
scriptions, and was in 1799 once more elected 
by the department of La Vendue to the Council 
of Five Hundred, and passed from thence into 
the Legislative Body created after the 18th 
Brumaire, from which he retired in 1 803, 
and has not since been heard of in the political 
world. 

A certain Peter Dillon was condemned to 
death and shot at Nantes, a few days after 
the death of Arthur Dillon ; but I have not 
been able to discover any indication of his 
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place of birth or family. He is simply de- 
scribed as a " Brigand of La Vendue." 

I shall close this sad list by mentioning that 
the respected Abbe" John Baptist O'Ryan, 
cure {parish priest) of Loix, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Charente, was condemned 
to death and executed in the eaxly part of the 
year 1794 (16th Phiviose, An. II.), by the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal sitting at Bordeaux. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Reasons for digression — Dissolution of the Irish 
Brigade — The ex-Monk Duquesnoy — Executions of 
Mandeville and others. 

I observed at the commencement of my 
work that I should be found desultory, incon- 
secutive, and discursive ; and when I regard the 
length of the digression I have just committed, 
I feel even tempted to suppress it. The truth 
is, that I have justified it myself by the reflec- 
tion that " my anecdotes are jl-propos of some 
Irish topic or man, and therefore pardonable if 
not acceptable," 

Laying this " flattering ointment to my 
breast " (the words in which the late 
Sir John Newport, conveyed in a speech 
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in the House of Commons the well-known 
passage of Shakspeare), I set off in pursuit of 
each new subject started, and with giddy eager- 
ness, to the displeasure, I fear, of each regular 
methodical reader ; for he, like the true sports- 
man, will be roused to anger by each devia- 
tion from the direct pursuit of his object, 
caused by the springing up of new game, and 
to which none but the harebrained juvenile 
babblers of the pack attend. 

The reader will remember that my plunge 
into comparatively modern French politics 
and history, arose out of a coincidence I 
fancied in the employment of the son of 
an Irishman, and the son of an Irishwoman, 
in the resistance offered to the revolutionists 
of 1 830 and of 1848 respectively, and a 
volunteer defence of the Irish character, 
which the fastidious might deem compro- 
mised by their defeat. Will he accept 
such k-propos as an excuse for my flight 
off at each tangent that presents itself? If 
so, I shall be grateful ; but if he will not 
accord to me indulgence, I shall claim a 
right. 

VOL. II. I 
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My title, " Rebel Reminiscences, and the 
Irish at home and abroad," will justify these 



When, in 1791, the princes, the brothers 
of Louis XVI., perceiving the abyss towards 
which the French monarchy was hurrying, 
conceived the idea of emigrating, in order to 
assemble beyond the frontiers an armed force 
capable, with the assistance of the royalists 
who remained in France, of restoring order 
and the kingly power, the French army was 
sounded, with the view to ascertain the real 
spirit which animated it. The experiment 
produced unsatisfactory results for those who 
made it j for the majority of the army although 
faithful, evinced an unconquerable aversion 
to civil war. Emigration was then posi- 
tively proposed; very many of the superior 
officers of the army declared for that measure, 
but several among them, and the principal 
portion of those of inferior grades, declared 
they would not quit France. They declared 
themselves loyal subjects of the King, but 
that above all they were Frenchmen. The 
consequence was, that the Counts de Provence 
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and d'Artois (afterwards Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X.) emigrated, and were accompanied 
or followed by hosts of the ilite of the 
kingdom. Still many more remained, however, 
who were stanch royalists, and who for that 
very reason would not abandon their King in 
his hour of peril. Others refused to emigrate, 
because they had embraced the new doc- 
trines. 

Precisely similar was the effect of this experi- 
ment upon the Irish Brigade. A large portion 
declared for " the Princes," and quitted the 
French territory. Another, of whom Arthur 
Dillon may be deemed the type, resolved to 
remain with the King, and, as we have seen, 
actually served against the foreign troops and 
the army of Conde - with zeal and fidelity. 
A third but the smaller part of the Brigade 
accepted the Revolution frankly and enthu- 
siastically. The first and second portion 
said : " We are bound by oath and by gra- 
titude to the French monarchy." The third 
said : " We are the soldiers of France." 
Which was right ? As in most questions, 
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much can be urged on either side. Be that 
as it may, a division took place, and the 
Brigade from that moment ceased to exist. 

I have stated that after the campaigns 
against the Republic, in which that portion of 
the Irish Brigade who had emigrated with the 
Princes were engaged, they were adopted by the 
British Government. Those of the officers 
who preferred active service, remained with 
their regiments in the enjoyment of their 
rank. After being recruited in Ireland, they 
and their corps were sent to the British 
West Indies. On their return, the Brigade 
was dissolved : the soldiers were discharged, 
and the officers had the option of employ- 
ment in regiments of the line, or of going on 
half-pay. 

Before returning to the period of their 
break-up in France, it may not be uninteresting 
for the Irish reader to find before him the 
names of the officers of the three regiments of 
the Brigade, before their separation, in the 
manner, and for the considerations I have men- 
tioned — in the year 1 79 1 . 
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The regiment of Dillon, stationed at Lille, 
was thus composed at that period : 

Colonel: Theobald Dillon. 
, Lieutenant-colonels : O'More, O'Toole. 
. Captains : Barry, MacDermott, MacDcr- 
mott, Greenlaw, Coghlan, Dillon, O'Keeffe, 
Fennell, Walsh, Hussey, Hussey, Hussey, 

O'Farreli, Shee, Sheldon, Fagan, Fitz- 

maurice, Pindar. 

Lieutenants : MacClosky, O'Mara, John 
O'Neill, Doran, Fras. MacDermott, Red- 
mond, Kean Mahony, Joseph O'Neill, Warren, 
Langton, Clifford, Conway, Jordan, Corkeran, 
Mont * Gerald, John Walsh, Chr. Fagan, 
Macnamara, Barnewall, Pat. FitzSimon, John 
Mahony, O'Sullivan, Tarleton, Theobd. Walsh, 
Charles Walsh, Michl. Bellew, O'Dunne. 

Regiment of Berwick, in garrison at 
London : 

Colonel : . 

Lieutenant-colonels : O'Moore MacDurmott. 

Captains : O'Connor, Bryan O'Toole, 
Richd. OToole, O'Gormican, Cruse, Reed, 
Egan, William O'Mara, Thaddeus O'Mara, 
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John Geogbegan, Harly, Juite, Swinton, Delany, 
Gregory O 'Byrne. 

Lieutenants: D. Allan, Kavenagh, Forbes, 
Grace, Mulhall, O'Kennedy, Garrett FitzSimons, 
Blake, Richd. O'Byrne, d'Evereux, Geraghty, 
Doyle, Nagle, Pat. Piersse, Gerard Piersse. 

Sub-lieutenants: O'Sullivan, MacCarty, Pat. 
Jennings, Luke Allen, Andw. Elh'ott, Morris, 
Cameron. 

Regiment of Walsh, stationed at Vannes : 

Colonel : Walshe de Serraut. 

Lieutenant-colonels : Sarsfield. O'Neill. 

Adjutant: O'Connell. 

Captains : O'Sbee, MacCarthy, Slack, Begg, 
Plunkett, O'Reordan, Barry, O'Gorman, 
Keating, O'Shiell, Meeghan, O'Byrne, Roche, 
Toben. 

Lieutenants and Sub-lieutenants : Laffan, 
Troller, Wm. Haly, O'Rourke, Clarke, Bulkeley, 
Trant, O'Dunne, Meade, John Burke, O'Duhigg, 
Andw. Creagh, Michl. Creagh, Sherlock. 

Independently of these, I find the following 
scattered through the records of 1791 : 
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O'Connell (Daniel), MacMahon, O'Mahony, 
Robert Dillon, Dr. Osmond Blair, Arran, Wil- 
dermaulh (O'ConnelTs regiment), O'Kelly, St. 
Leger, O'Brien (Lieutenant-colonel) , three 
Reynolds's (Joseph, Baptist, and Francis), 
Blackwell, Francis, Gibbons, Hamilton, Jen- 
nings, Maurice Jernyngham, Kendall, Mac- 
Donald, MacDonald, O'Kennedy, James, Mor- 
gan, Nugent, Moore, O'Haggerty. 

In 1792, there remained in France, of the 
ci-devant regiment of Dillon, stationed at Arras, 
the following officers : 

O'Moran, Waltut (?), O'Farrel, Fitzgerald, 
Pindan, Warren, Hart, Plunkett, Tarleton, 
Michael Bellew, Doyle, Nagle, Delaney, Chr. 
Fagan, Andrew Elliott, MacCormick, Reed, 
Defrey (?}, Morris, John O'Bernard, MacDer- 
mott, Hussey, Shee, MontGerald, Barnewell, 
Corkeran, Gelis {?), O'Nell, Waters. 

Of the ci-devant regiment of Walshe in 
1792, at St. Domingo, I find the following list 
of officers: 

Adjutant-major William Cruse, Captain 
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Meaghan, Thomas 0"Gorman, John Keating, 
Lawrence O'Riordan, Thomas Kavanagh, Wm. 
Haley, Jerry O'Connor, George O'Byrne, 
Martin MacMahon, Terence MacMahon, Mar- 
cus (?) O'Duhigg, Redmond Burke, Mahony, 
Trotter, Toben, O'Flynn, Stuart. 

Of the regiment of Berwick, the following 
officers appear in the French Army List for 1792. 
The separation just alluded to having taken 
place in the interval, many new names will be 
perceived in the corps, and many others will be 
found omitted. 

" The e"tat of the ci-devant regiment of 
Berwick, which subsequently became the 70th 
demi-brigade, "or regiment of the line, in 
1792," shows that the first battalion was in 
garrison at Orleans, the second at St. Domingo. 
The staff of the regiment at that period stood 
thus: 

Colonel : O'Connor. 

Lieutenant-colonels: Harly, Shee. 

Adjutant-majors: Terlaing (query, Delany?), 
D. Allan. 

AdjutanHreasurer : Terlaing (Delany?). 

Captains : Swanton, Hussey, MacCormick, 
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Aupick (?), Doyle, Roberts, Nagle, Delany, 
Martin Harst (Hart?), Andrew MacDonnay, 
Defrey, Reed, Andrew Elliott, Brunck (Burke?), 
Marcus (?), Laffan, O'Flmn, 

Lieutenants : Luke Allen, Merle (?), D, Allan, 
Burke, Grattas (?), Meyere (Meagher, or 
Meaghan), Flaman (Fleming), Prior, D. Allan 
(3rd), Chaperian, Nagle, Ravel, Kappes, Hou- 
douart, Derenzy, Gausser, Eugene Chancel, 
Shee. 

Sub-lieutenant : Nestor Chancel. 

Under the head of " Regiment of Steiner " 
(Swiss), there occur the following three names : 
O'Relly (Major), O'Relly (Bernard), and O'Relly 
(Louis) Lieutenants. 

Of the regiments of Berwick, Dillon, and 
Walshe, many -officers emigrated with the 
Princes, and were incorporated with the regi- 
ments organised in the British service. When 
the Brigade was dissolved, many entered into 
British regiments of the line, and attained to 
superior rank. Among these were Bryan O'Toole, 
who distinguished himself in the Peninsular 
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war ; O'Gorroagan, lost in the terrible storms 
of November, 1807. in Dublin Bay, when two 
transports, containing seven or eight hundred 
Irish soldiers, went down ; James FitzSimon, 
afterwards Lieutenant-colonel 67th regiment ; 
Garrett FitzSimons, Luke Alien. 

Among those who went on half-pay were 
Geoghegan, Mulhall, Kavanagh, of Buries, who 
married later a sister of the Marquis of Ormond ; 
Thady O'Mara, and Stack, Conway, Moore. 

Of the Irish who remained in France, Jen- 
nings, under the title of Kilmaine, became a 
most distinguished General ; O'Mara, Colonel ; 
O'Mara, General ; Elliott, Colonel and Aide-de- 
camp of General Bonaparte (Napoleon) ; Harty, 
a distinguished General ; O'Neill, Colonel (of 
the 47th, ci-devant Walshe's) ; MacSheehy, 
Colonel and Aide-de-camp of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; Arthur and Theobald Dillon, and 
James CMoran became Lieutenant-generals ; 
Blackwell, Colonel. 

In the course of my researches, I have dis- 
covered a remarkable omission in the foregoing 
lists. It is of an unhappy officer bearing an 
EnglUh name, Mandeville; but which an official 
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note I shall quote presently proves to have 
been an Irishman. 

Of the monsters sent by the Convention to 
the armies in 1792 and 1793, to watch, control, 
and direct the operations, and to arrest and 
denounce such of the generals as they pleased 
to regard as traitors or cowards, was one who 
rivalled St. Just and others of his fellows in 
cruelty, brutality, and atrocity. This was an 
ex-monk, named Duquesnoy. He had thrown 
off his habit, and become a farmer at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. Into the ex- 
cesses of that Revolution he entered with a 
sort of fury, and, in consequence was elected 
and sent to the Legislative Assembly, as a 
representative for the department of the Pas 
de Calais. Subsequently, as a member of the 
Convention, he voted for the death of the King 
without revision or appeal ; and, by coups de 
bdton (!) compelled his colleague, Bolkt, to give 
a similar vote. On the 31st of May, 1792, he 
was sent to the Army of the North, in quality 
of commissaire, and on his way ordered mea- 
sures of terror, which became the order of the 
day. His correspondence, couched in terms the 
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most morose and cutting, suggests reason for 
believing that he was a furious animal, and 
the exciter of the infamous Joseph Lebon. 
" Courage 1" cried he in one of his despatches — 
" Courage ! Proceed ! ever firm ! We, St. 
Just and I, will return ; and— ca ira ! — more 
inflexible." After a course of cruelties and 
crimes which posterity will hardly credit, he 
was brought to trial, and sentenced to death on 
the 1 6th of June, 1795, for participation in 
the insurrection Jacobine, which occurred on the 
lere Prairial, An. III. At the moment when 
the executioners were binding him to the fatal 
plank of the guillotine he had the coolness to 
exclaim ; " May mine be the last innocent blood 
that will be shed I" 

In the unpublished correspondence of the 
Committee of Public Safety, I have found the 
following letter from this disgusting and appall- 
ing fiend, addressed to Carnot, dated 1 8th 

of October, 1 793. " I send you four " (an 

untranslateable epithet, the most gross and vile 
that is used in French to indicate contempt) 
" to he shortened .' The first is the General 
Gratien; the second, the Commandant of the 
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25th regiment of cavalry ; the 3rd, the tempo- 
rary Commandant of Avernes ; the fourth, an 
Irishman named Mandeville, whom I have heard 
styled this morning ' Monsieur le Marquis.' 
Now, as I do not like marquises, I send him to 
you." 

Poor Mandeville ! he paid dearly, it would 
seem, for his respect for titles. 

It is consolatory to add, however, that I find 
in one of the biographers of Carnot, that he 
only broke the Brigadier-general Gratien ; and 
for good reason, if he were guilty of the charge 
alleged against him by Duquesnoy* — misbe- 
haviour before the enemy. Camot has fre- 
quently denied the accusations of cruelty brought 
against him in his capacity of member of the 

* The following is the extract of the despatch of 
Duquesnoy, above referred to : 

" J e vous envoie quatre Jean F . Le 1" le 

general de brigade Gratien. Le 2* le con hi mud nut du 
25 regiment de cavalerie, le 3" est le commandant 
teroporaire d'Avesnes; le 4°" est un [rlandiiis, nomme 
Mandeville, que j'ai entendu nomme' ce matin M. le 
Marquis. Comme je n'aime pas les Marquis, je voua 
1' envoie." — Correspondence iae'aite du Comit^ du Saint 
Ptiblique, torn, iii., p._323. 
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Committee of Public Safety, so that if a General 
accused of cowardice or incapacity escaped the 
death solicited for him by his accuser, a foolish 
expression of vanity would hardly have been 
punished capitally, even at that horrible epoch. 

Who this Gratien was, I have not been able 
to discover. He was probably a Swiss, as 
were, no doubt, the Marcus, Kappcr, and 
Gausser who figure in the ci-devant regiment 
of Berwick in 1792. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Maj or- General Stack — Manner of liis Promotion — Mr. 
Patrick Egon — Marshal Mortior, Due de Treviso — 
The Duke of York— English and French Manners. 

I have just mentioned Stack, formerly of 
Walshe's regiment, as being among the officers 
of the late Irish Brigade who went on 
half-pay at its dissolution. He had remained 
on half-pay so long, that he became the oldest 
Colonel of the army. He obtained his promo- 
tion to the rank of Major-general after a some- 
what curious interview with the Duke of 
York. 

Having solicited the honour of an audience 
of His Royal Highness, he received an intima- 
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tion that the Duke would receive him at 
Horse Guards next day, at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon. 

He was punctual in his attendance; and 
being introduced to the Commander-in-chief, 
was honoured with the expression of the 
Duke's usual politeness and the customary 
question : '* Well, Colonel, what can I do for 
you?" 

" I perceive, Sir," replied Stack, " that there 
is a brevet coming out, in which I hope to be 
included. I am the senior Colonel in His 
Majesty's service." 

" True, Colonel Stack ; but give me leave to 
ask you of what religion are you ?" 

" I am of the religion of a Major-general." 

The Duke bowed, and Stack was gazetted. 

The question put by the Duke of York to 
Colonel Stack touching his religion, would 
appear to have had its origin only in the regu- 
lation which excluded Roman Catholics from 
certain ranks in the British army. Another 
circumstance occurs to me, however, which 
would seem to argue, that the Duke was not 
only strict on the point in his official ca- 
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pacity, but that he entertained strong private 
feelings on the subject. Before I proceed to 
narrate the circumstance, however, I beg to 
prepare my reader for another long digression, 
which although a-propos of Irishmen princi- 
pally, will be found to refer to Englishmen and 
foreigners also, and to epochs and events in 
modern history respecting which intense interest 
still exists. Most of the following details were 
communicated to me by an esteemed friend, Mr. 
Patrick Egan, to whom many of them are per- 
sonal. Those which I add from other sources 
I have taken care to verify. 

Mr. Patrick Egan was a native of Tuam, 
county of Galway, Ireland, and of highly re- 
spectable parentage. His grand-uncle had 
been the Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, and 
he was himself the nephew of one of the most 
distinguished physicians of Ireland some forty 
years ago, Doctor Thomas Egan, of Sack- 
ville Street, Dublin. In the month of 
February, 1 809, he was appointed assistant 
surgeon of the 23rd Light Dragoons, then 
serving in Spain, and received an order to repair 
to his regiment there forthwith, with which 
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he, of course, complied. He " joined " in Por- 
tugal. 

He was present at the battle of Talavera 
de la Reyna, on the 28th of July, that 
year in which the 23rd Light Dragoons 
distinguished themselves. The morning fol- 
lowing that victory of the British army, the 
Duke of Wellington ordered a movement in 
retreat, in consequence, it was surmised, of the 
arrival of immense reinforcements to the 
enemy, under the command of Marshal 
Mortier, Due de Treviso. I forget in what 
form the order was given to Mr. Ega.n to 
remain in charge of the wounded, but it was 
imperative. 

Mr. Egan was deeply penetrated with the 
same zeal and consideration for his charge, 
which distinguished the medical officers of the 
British army throughout the Peninsular war. 
He, therefore, felt deeply when, on inquiring 
into the state of the supplies required for his 
hospital, he learnt that everything which could 
contribute to the comforts of his patients had 
been carried off, " even to the sago to furnish 
the officers' breakfasts;" and the stores which 
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he found in the magazine were miserable in 
quality and quantity. 

Under these circumstances, knowing that 
the French army was approaching, and that 
they would make short work of the eatables to 
be had in the town, he repaired to a butcher's 
shop to provide beef for soup, for his hospital. 
The butcher, aware that the British army had 
marched, and that the French might be ex- 
pected to arrive at any moment, became insolent, 
refusing to give him any but unsound meat, 
which Egan indignantly refused. The butcher 
thereupon flew into a rage, and would have 
murdered him but for an armed hospital 
serjeant by whom he was accompanied. Egan 
hereupon returned much chagrined to his hos- 
pital. 

The rest of the day he spent in the per- 
formance of his duty — the most painful personal 
portion of which was the necessity for his 
stooping over his patients, the ambulance being 
destitute of beds for them. Towards evening 
he was in the act of dressing a French dragoon, 
who had a terrible sabre-wound of the right 
shoulder, received in a mele'e with a party of the 
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23rd Dragoons, in which Lord William Russell, 
brother of the late Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, displayed the ordinary quality — courage, 
and" the more rare virtue, sang-froid. Sud- 
denly Egan perceived the poor fellow raise his 
eyes and lower them as in reverence. Turning 
his head to ascertain the cause, he saw, regard- 
ing the wounded man with interest, a very tall 
French officer, who bowed to him with much 
appearance of kindness. 

" Well, comrade," said the officer, addressing 
the patient, " you have suffered, I am sorry to 
see, but it will pass away. Who is this gentle- 
man ?" nodding towards Egan. 

" An English surgeon, Marshal." 

" He seems kind to you." 

" He makes no difference between French 
and English — none between us and the wounded 
of his own army." 

" Sir, I thank you," said the officer, turning 
to Egan. "Continue your humane occupation. 
I beg, however, the favour of your company at 
dinner. You will easily find my quarters. I 
am the Due de Treviso." 

Egan availed himself of the flattering invita- 
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tion he had received, and accompanied the Mar- 
shal to the theatre. The theatre at such a 
time ! He returned early to his hospital, but 
waited on Mortier the following forenoon. 
After some unimportant conversation, the 
Marshal asked Egan how the wounded went 
on ? Being satisfied in regard to them, he con- 
tinued : " I am obliged to march, and we shall 
probably meet no more. I have ordered that 
the prisoners, and such of our own invalid 
soldiers as can bear the transit, proceed to 
France ; but I cannot take leave of you with- 
out again expressing to you my sense of 
the humanity and skill with which you have 
treated our wounded, nor without asking you 
if there be any way in which I can ac- 
knowledge them — observing, however, that 
it will be necessary that you accompany 
the column of prisoners and convalescents to 
France ?" 

Egan's countenance fell. He had heard of 
the detention of many hundred unsuspecting 
British subjects seized suddenly in France, on 
the rupture of the peace of Amiens, and of 
the miserable life they led in the fortified 
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towns appointed for their reception and deten- 
tion. 

Marshal Mortier noticed the expression of 
uneasiness on his countenance, and pene- 
trated the cause. " Be not uneasy on your 
own account," said the Marshal ; " you shall 
not he considered or treated as a prisoner, 
Indeed, but fur the necessity for your presence 
with the still suffering wounded I would set you 
at liberty this moment, and without exchange. 
On your arrival in France, you will receive 
a passport for Paris. Repair thither, and 
present yourself to Marshal the Due de Feltre 
(Clarke), who will take care that you are pro- 
vided with a cartel to take you to England. 
Adieu, Sir. Bon voyage ! Once more I thank 
you," added the kind-hearted Mortier. 

At the same hour of the same day, of the 
month of July, five-and- twenty years afterwards, 
Mortier full on the Boulevard du Temple, Paris, 
under the discharge of the infernal machine of 
Fieschi. He may be said to have voluntarily 
incurred his fate. It had been rumoured that 
an attempt upon the King's life would be 
made that day, and Mortier requested of the 
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Minister of War to be placed by the side of the 
King, " because," added he, " I am tall, and 
may cover him." 

The incidents of the journey of Egan and 
his companions to France were not many. 
On passing through a town (of which I forget 
the name) the day after leaving Talavera, he 
was much struck by the appearance of a re- 
markably fine boy of ten or eleven years 
of age, richly dressed, and of intelligence, who 
came to observe the passage of the column. 
On addressing him, Egan found that he spoke 
pure English. The boy then turned to the 
French officers of the escort, with whom he 
conversed with equal ease and correctness ; 
and then meeting a German officer of " ours," 
he talked to him in his own language with 
almost equal fluency. He wished them all 
good-by in their respective languages. 

In passing through Burgos, Egan saw, 
among other troops which formed its garrison, 
a number of officers and soldiers in green 
uniforms, faced with yellow, the Irish harp 
glittering on their appointments. On inquiring, 
he learnt that it was the 3rd foreign regiment, 
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composed of Irishmen. He would have been 
happy to enter into conversation with the 
officers, but for an accident. One of the 
English prisoners came to complain to him 
that a Serjeant Kennedy of this Irish regiment 
was tampering with the Irishmen among the 
prisoners, and endeavouring to induce them to 
enter the French army.* Egan resented this, 

* Many hundreds of Irish soldiers, made prisoners 
by the French, yielded to similar invitations. Impa- 
tient at confinement, fed insufficiently with rations of 
inferior food, and yielding possibly in many cases to a 
favourable disposition towards the French, they listened 
to the arguments and solicitations of the Irish officers 
and sub-officers sent into the various depots or prisons 
for that purpose. " No Englishman would be received." 
said Colonel M. to me lately, in speaking of those pro- 
ceedings. ""No Englishman would be received. It 
was not their fault, therefore, that we had not many of 
them iu our regiment, for the ennui of confinement, and 
the privations and regimen they were subjected to, 
rendered their lives miserable. We were, therefore, on 
entering a prison to recruit among the Irish, frequently 
solicited by the English, their companions, to accept 
them. One relied upon bis surname as a proof that he 
was of pure Irish descent. Another pleaded that his 
mother was an Irishwoman, &c." 
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and, in consequence, none of the civilities which, 
totally unconnected with political considerations, 
would have taken place between him and his 
expatriated countrymen, ensued. 

Shortly before the column of wounded and 
prisoners reached Bayonne (their journey had 
been necessarily slow), Egan, in passing through 
a town, recognised the boy I have alluded to, 
but how changed ! He was literally in tatters. 
The youth knew him, and claimed his pro- 
tection. " We are countrymen," said he, in a 
tone of entreaty. " I am Scotch." 

" I am Irish," said Egan, " but that makes 
no difference. Are you alone ?" 

" Yes, I have not a friend in the world." 

" Fall in," said Egan : "we are about to 
march." 

On their journey, Egan learned his histoiy 
from the child. He was the son of a serjeant 
of the 42nd Highlanders, who had been killed 
the previous year, at Orense. He and his mother 
fell into the hands of the French, by whom 
they were well treated. Awaiting an oppor- 
tunity for being rendered to the English, she 
offered her services as an hospital nurse, and 
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was accepted. In the hospital, the boy found 
French and German as well as English officers 
and soldiers. His gaiety recommended him to 
them, and he became a general favourite. Being 
a child of great quickness, he thus acquired in 
a few months the proficiency in the French and 
German languages, which had so much surprised 
Egan on first meeting with him. Unhappily, his 
mother became ill and died. The circumstance 
was mentioned with regret by some French 
officers at the table of a French General who 
commanded in the town, I think it was Pla- 
centia, and created much interest. He was 
consequenly, adopted by the chere amie of the 
General, a Spanish lady of great beauty and of 
good family, and became such a favourite that 
he was dressed with splendour and elegance. 

Almost immediately after Egan's first meeting 
the boy, the face of public affairs changed mate- 
rially in that part of Spain. The division of 
the French army commanded by the General 
whose liaison with a Spanish lady I have just 
mentioned, was obliged suddenly to break up 
and march. Time and means of transport 
were only available for the conveyance of the 
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lady, who dared not remain behind. The ex- 
asperation of her countrymen against the 
French rendered her own doom certain, should 
she fall into the hands of " the brigands," as 
the French called the men who made such 
noble efforts for the expulsion of the invader 
from their native land. Thus abandoned, the 
poor boy attempted to reach France, begging 
his way, in the hope that something would turn 
up in his favour, or that he should get means to 
reach England. 

After leaving Bayonne, the journey of the 
prisoners was more rapid, for the French conva- 
lescents and invalids remained in that town. 
On arriving at Orleans, Egan was thunder- 
struck on receiving, instead of a passport for 
Paris as be had been led to expect, a feuille de 
route for Verdun as a prisoner of war, in 
common with his companions. In this emer- 
gency he consulted Mr. Thompson, an Ameiican 
gentleman, a resident in Bayonne, who assured 
him that he was convinced that Marshal 
Mortier meant what he promised, and that he 
had kept his word in writing respecting him 
to the Minister of War. He advised him, 
k 2 
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therefore, to throw himself into the diligence, even 
without a passport, just as he was, and proceed 
to Paris. On his arrival there, he told him to 
address to Marshal Clarke (his countryman by 
by the way,* he added) a memorial setting forth 
all the circumstances of the case, and he might 
rely upon it, that the order for his incarceration 
in Verdun would be rescinded. 

Egan followed this counsel. He arrived in 
Paris next morning, and lost not a moment 
in writing to the Minister of War, refer- 
ring slightly to his own deserts, but dwelling 
upon the promise of ■ the Due de Treviso. 
He added : " I can conceive it possible, that 
there may exist reasons why the pledge of 
the Marshal should not be immediately re- 
deemed ; but I beg that, if it be not deemed 
expedient immediately to release me, as he so 

* This waa an error. The French archives thus 
describe him : " Henri- Jacques Guillaume (Clarke), 
Due de Feltre, Comte de Hunebourg, Mare'chal de 
France, naquit a Landrecies, dans le Hainaut, le 17 
Octobre, 1765." But it is needless to observe, that 
his parents and all his ancestors were Irish. I cannot 
say so much for his predilections in every instance. 
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kindly promised should be done, that instead of 
my being transferred to Verdun, I may be allowed 
to remain in Paris, where such admirable op- 
portunities exist for improvement in my pro- 
fession." 

He solicited, further, to be suffered to keep 
in his charge the boy so often mentioned, 
whom he had brought to Paris, and whom 
he described as the fils adoptif of a French 
general. Within an hour he received a reply, 
requesting him to present himself, with his 
protege', at the Ministry of War, at nine o'clock 
on the following morning. 

Marshal Clarke received him with affability 
and kindness ; told him that he had vivd voce 
stated the whole case to the Emperor, who 
desired that Mr. Egan should be authorised to 
remain in Paris as long as he pleased ; that 
if Mr. Egan consented, his young charge should 
be placed in the military school ; but that if he 
objected, then the boy should he allowed to con- 
tinue under his protection, and accompany him 
to England ; that at his own pleasure, and at his 
own time, Mr. Egan might repair to L'Orient, 
where he would find a cartel to take him to 
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Southampton ; and filially, he desired Marshal 
Clarke to thank Mr. Egan in his (the Emperor's) 
name for his care of the French wounded, and 
his acceptance of sixty napoleons, to indemnify 
him for the loss of his baggage, and to enable 
him to prepare for his voyage. 

The offer to provide for the boy Egan re- 
spectfully declined ; but as a donation from such 
a quarter could not be refused, he accepted with 
thanks the twelve hundred francs. He then 
expressed his acknowledgments to the Duke de 
Feltre for his kindness and attention. 

Impatient to return home, Egan with his 
protGgJ left Paris in the course of the week, 
and proceeded to L'Orient (or Morlaix, I am 
not sure which), where he found a cartel, which 
landed him safely in England ; and he left for 
London the same night. 

His first care next morning was to report 
himself at the Horse Guards, when he was 
desired to return at three o'clock. Afterwards, he 
visited several distinguished personages (among 
others, the late Duke of Bedford and the late 
Lord Essex), from whose relatives serving in 
the British army in the Peninsula, or prisoners 
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of war, he was the bearer of messages or letters. 
As he was the only person who had arrived 
from France for a long period, he became quite 
a lion. 

On returning to the Horse Guards at the 
appointed hour, he was ushered into the cabinet 
of the Duke of York, who received him with 
even more than his usual share of courtesy and 
urbanity. Egan briefly recapitulated the parti- 
culars of his voyage from Ireland to Portugal, 
and his journey thence to Spain ; of the service 
he had witnessed, and his subsequent journey 
through Spain and France to England, in the 
short space of six months ; and introduced the 
episode of the orphan boy. 

To all this the Duke listened with the deepest 
attention. WhenEgan had finished, His Royal 
Highness asked some explanations, which were 
given him. 

"You have just mentioned, y[r. Egan," said 
he, " that you passed through Burgos on your 
way towards France. Did you observe there a 
regiment, or corps, composed for the greater 
part of Irishmen ?" 

" Yes, Sir. A battalion only, I believe." 
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" By whom is it commanded f" 

" Colonel Ollara." 

" Was be not in our service t" 

" No, Sir." 

" Have a care. He was an officer of the 
Irish Brigade who emigrated with the French 
Princes, and who, when bis regiment with the 
others of the Brigade came to England after 
the early campaigns of the Republic, were 
adopted and taken into the British service by 
order of His Majesty." 

" I beg your pardon, Sir. The officer of 
whom your Royal Highness speaks never re- 
turned to France. He was in Dillon's regiment. 
He has constantly resided in the city of Dublin 
since his corps was dissolved. I saw him 
there last February. The chef de bataillon in 
command of the Irish battalion at Burgos, is 
his brother, and was like him an officer of the 
Brigade (lieutenant in Berwick's regiment) before 
the Revolution. A part only of each regiment 
of it emigrated with the Princes, as j our Royal 
Highness knows. Another brother, William 
O'Mara, also of Berwick's, is now in Paris. 
He had also remained in France, and was aide- 
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de-camp of Marshal Lannes, who was killed at 
Esling last May. The Marshal died in 
O'Mara's arms." 

" Did you know any of the officers you saw 
at Burgos ?" 

" No, Sir ; but I recognised two : one, a Mr. 
Allen, who lived in College Green, Dublin, whom 
while I was in college I saw almost daily ; the 

other, a Mr. , whose family live in Sack- 

ville Street, Dublin." 

" He is a deserter from our army ?" 

" The militia only, Sir, I believe." 

" Originally the militia. Is he not a Ca- 
tholic ?" 

" No, Sir ; he is a Protestant." 

The officer here spoken of was a brave, 
intelligent young man, full of animal spirits 
and good humour, and occupied himself when 
fighting was not to be had, in creating 
amusement for his comrades, and thus enabled 
them to pass many merry hours in barrack 
and bivouac, which would have otherwise hung 
heavily on hand. He was in the Irish regiment 
in the French army, what my facetious ac- 
quaintance, Maurice Quill, was in the English 
k 3 
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service — what a countryman of theirs, Billy 
Healy, had been in the American army in the 
War of Independence ■ — a fellow of infinite 
humour, of whom many amusing anecdotes are 
recorded. 

Captain was one of the victims of 

the impolitic reaction on the second Restoration 
in France. His Bonapartean principles were 
notorious, and were, by one or other of the 
numerous spies then entertained in every corps 
or regiment in the service, reported to the 
government.. He was in consequence reduced 
to poverty, and compelled to leave France 
about the year 1816. He repaired forth- 
with to South America, then in full revolt 
against the mother country (Spain), and taking 
service there, highly distinguished himself in 
the war that followed. The last I heard 
of him was, that he and Colonel Bowes 
Egan, brother of the Surgeon Egan of whom 
I have been speaking, were on the staff of 
Admiral Brion. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Egan's verbal 
report, the Duke of York chatted with him for 
some time ; and then, bowing to him, requested 
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him to return next morning at ten o'clock, and 
to bring with him his young compagnon du 
voyage. 

Aware of the Duke's strict observance of 
appointments Egan and his young companion 
reached Charing Cross, on his way to the Horse 
Guards, by half-past nine o'clock next morning. 
As he passed the shop of Place, the tailor, he 
was struck by the appearance of a serjeant in 
the Highland costume, approaching. When the 
man came nearer, Egan perceived that he be- 
longed to the 42nd regiment, upon which he 
addressed him, asking him how long he had 
been in that regiment. The serjeant answered, 
and asked in return : " Why do you ask, 
Sir?" 

" Did you know a Serjeant • — ■ — , of that 
corps ?" 

" Certainly I did, Sir," replied the man. 
with increasing interest. " What of him ?" 

" This boy is his son !" 

" Good God I" said the poor fellow, bursting 
into tears, and taking the boy into his arms, 
and covering him with kisses ; " he is my son, 
Sir! And — my wife?" 
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" She is dead 1" 

Overpowered by the sudden shock the Ser- 
jeant staggered, and he could not refrain 
from tears. A crowd now began to assemble, 
upon which Egan led him and his child into 
Place's shop. The mingled feeling of joy and 
grief continued for some time to agitate the 
poor man; but at length Egan mentioned that 
he had an appointment with the Commander- 
in-chief, and that it was necessary for him to 
proceed to keep it forthwith, accompanied by 
the boy. " I, too, Sir, am ordered to attend at 
the Horse Guards," said the Serjeant : " I will 
accompany you thither if you will allow me, 
and wait for you in the Park." He then wiped 
away his tears, and taking his son by the hand, 
accompanied Egan to the Horse Guards, re- 
remaining below while they ascended to the 
office of the Commander-in-chief. 

His Royal Highness received Egan with his 
accustomed affability, and was charmed with 
his young companion, with whom he conversed 
in French and German. The boy, spoiled by 
the familiarity permitted him latterly in Spain, 
replied with the utmost self-possession and 
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vivacity, to the questions of the royal Duke, 
who was amused and delighted with his replies 
and repartees, and told him of whom the 
portraits were which hung upon the walls, to 
get a nearer view of which the little fellow 
had unceremoniously mounted on the chairs. 
At length the Duke turned to Egan, saying : 
" You have given me a very interesting ac- 
count of your journey, and have done your- 
self much credit by your kindness to our 
young countryman here, with whom your ad- 
venture is quite romantic." 

" Its sequel, Sir, is still more surprising," 
added Egan. 

" What do you mean ?" asked the Duke. 

Egan then mentioned his rencontre with 
the father of the boy a few minutes pre- 
viously, observing that that coincidence was 
the most extraordinary event he had ever 
witnessed. 

" Not so extraordinary as you think," said the 
Duke, with a smile. " Recollecting the parti- 
culars respecting him which you detailed in your 
conversation with me yesterday, I desired that an 
order should be sent to the dep6t, or a detach- 
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ment of the 42nd now at Chatham, to 

me with information touching the services and 

death of Serjeant , of that regiment, killed 

in action last year at Orense. The reply was," 
continued the Duke, touching a paper on the 
table, "that 'they thought the best answer which 
could be given to my queries, would be con- 
veyed hy the man himself, who had (it was 
true) been severely wounded in the affair at 
Orense, hut who had survived it, and was then 
actually in Chatham.' As for the boy, be at 
ease respecting him ; I shall take charge of 
him." Then in his usual manner he bowed 
to Egan, and advanced upon him with grace, 
but rapidly, and in a moment the latter found 
his hack against the door. Bowing respect- 
fully, he retired with his charge whom he con- 
fided to his father. The Duke placed the boy 
in the Military School the week following. 

Half-angry at the matter-of-fact explanation 
of the occurrence of the morning, given to 
him by the Duke of York, Egan was further 
annoyed by the freezing indifference with which 
he and his young friend were regarded by 
the clerks or secretaries at work in the ante- 
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rooms of the Horse Guards, which recalled to 
him forcibly the treatment they had experienced 
at the Ministry of War, in Paris. 

The Duke of York himself bore a most favour- 
able comparison with the Due de Feltre ; but 
the cold and somewhat repelling glances of the 
persons in the offices through which he now 
passed, contrasted strikingly with the sensation 
which Egan and the boy had caused amongst, 
and the interest, the enthusiasm displayed and 
expressed by the clerks of the Minister of 
War. 

" Sterne was right," said he bitterly ; " ' they 
order these matters better in France.' They tell 
me that the French are not sincere. What 
care I, if I derive from their complaisance and 
bonhommie all the advantages of the truest and 
kindest of intentions ? Perhaps my amour 
propre is wounded by the freezing haughtiness 
of the gentlemen I have seen in the office of 
the Horse Guards; but it is not in this 
instance only that the French appear to 
advantage in their social character and posi- 
tion when compared with our own country- 
men. The French are fond of excitement, and 
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ever seek occasion for it, and they found it in 
me and my young companion, and expressed the 
interest they took in us and our story. Their 
contemporaries at the Horse Guards were equally 
well-informed respecting us, and hardly favoured 
us with a passing look, in which indiffer- 
ence would seem to have conquered curiosity ! 
I suppose I must concede that the French are 
triflers, but in their trifling they contrive to 
render a man more contented with himself — 
the most pleasurable sensation perhaps of which 
he is susceptible." 

In this latter assertion many persons will 
concur. Appear to disregard it as we may, 
flattery is, with the generality of the world, the 
best return they receive for kindnesses or good 
offices ; the one which leaves them under the 
most agreeable impression. A debt of gratitude 
well paid is a pleasing thing to receive ; but 
then one has often so long to wait for it ; and 
sometimes it never comes at all. Give me the 
ready-money flattery ! 



- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Captain Power—Colonel Ponsonby — Skill in Horseman- 
ship, and the use of the Sabre — John Murphy — 
Edward Kelly — Instances of bravery at Waterloo. 

Poor Egan ! he died early. It was ob- 
served of him that he was a little eccentric. 
Which of us Irishmen is not? He possessed 
other qualities also not unusual with us: — he 
was warm in temper, warm-hearted and kind. 
He was utterly fearless, but had not a spark of 
moral courage.* He was "broken," by sentence 



* He went in for his examination before the College 
of Surgeons admirably well prepared. On being asked, 
among other questions, how, in the case of a wound of 
the fore-arm, he would stop the effusion of blood ? be 
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of court-martial, for sending a challenge to 
his superior officer, Captain, afterwards Major 
Sir James Cutcliffe, who had put an affront 
upon him. The bearer of his message, Lieu- 
tenant Price, son of Alderman Sir Charles Price, 
of London, shared his fate ; both, however, 
were almost instantaneously replaced in their 
respective ranks, but in other regiments. In 
his new corps, the 1 2th Light Dragoons, the 
officers, chiefly Irish, with whom he was 
an especial favourite, and who called him 
familiarly " Paddy," were continually playing 
tricks upon him. One of them persuaded him 
one day to charge with the regiment in an 
action in Spain. Their Colonel, Frederick 
Ponsonby, laughed at the joke, but interdicted 
its repetition. 

Notwithstanding his unquestionable bravery, 
Egan once received a challenge which he would 
have refused, although from " an officer and 

replied: "By the application of a — a — a — " "A 
what, Sir ?" asked the examiner, savagely. Egan stam- 
mered — his presence of mind and memory forsook him ; 
he could not recollect the word tourniquet. He was, 
on that occasion, not permitted to pass. 
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a gentleman/' and an Irishman; for it was 
on the morning of the battle of Talavera. 
He was applied to by Captain Power, of his 
own regiment, the 23rd Light Dragoons, to 
give him a restorative to enable him to mount, 
and " sit " his horse, and charge with the 
regiment. " I shall do no such thing," said 
Egan. " You have been now many weeks 
labouring severely under dysentery, and are 
deplorably reduced. Even to mount on horse- 
back, not to speak of fighting, would kill you. 
1 shall order you no medicine for any such 
purpose ; you must keep your quarters." 

Power insisted, but Egan was immoveable. 
"Then,", said Power, "I shall do without 
it, but I hold you accountable, and shall 
call you out immediately after the battle is 



over." 



The brave fellow mounted his horse, but 
could hardly sit upright. All the way to the 
field he complained bitterly of Egan, and re- 
peated his resolution to challenge him. The 
regiment charged, and Power received a ball in 
the forehead. He and an Irish comrade, Captain 
King, fell dead at the same moment. I think 
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they were the only officers of their regiment 
who were hit in that battle. 

The Colonel of Egan's new regiment (the 
1 2th Light Dragoons, now Lancers) the gallant 
Frederick Ponsonby, evinced towards him, while 
he remained in it, the most friendly regards and 
was repaid by warm and sincere attachment, I 
forget by what fatality it was that Egan arrived 
on the field of Waterloo the day after the 
battle, only time enough to prove his zeal and 
professional skill. He found, to his deep regret, 
that his noble commander was among the 
"desperately wounded" in that combat of 
giants. His first care on joining was to 
ascertain the condition of his protector and 
friend, and to tender to him his undivided care 
and attention ; but this, the amount of sufferers 
precluded. 

On inquiring into the incidents of the battle 
as far as concerned his own regiment, Egan 
learned that Colonel Ponsonby, one of the first 
horsemen and swordsmen of the British army, 
was at his post (that is to say, two lengths in 
front of his regiment) in a charge they executed 
against a corps of French or Polish Lancers. 
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Meeting a lancer and parrying his thrust, Pon- 
sonby made sure of taking off the assailant's 
head en passant, with " cut six," from his 
powerful arm. He had, however, to do with 
no ordinary adversary — most probably he was 
a Pole ; for having given point and being par- 
ried, the lancer held his lance firmly under his 
arm, and in passing Ponsonby (for their horses 
continued respectively their onward movements) 
struck him with the shaft of it a blow across 
the head, which knocked him off his horse, 
before the cut which Ponsonby intended for 
him could take effect. This scene occupied 
scarcely five seconds.* 

Skill in horsemanship and in the use of his 
sabre are not always efficacious in preserving 
him who professes them. Of this another in- 
stance may he mentioned in the death of Cap- 
tain Newport, who fell in action in the Peninsular 
war, and who was considered unrivalled as a 
horseman and a swordsman. I, remember 
maintaining an argument on the question as to 

* A similar circumstance is stated by Mrs. Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, in her Memoirs, to have occurred to be? 
son William, in the Russian campaign of 1812. 
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a horseman's skill, in conversation with that 
celebrated sabreur, the late General Dela- 
•hobssaye, who, in the wars of the Revolution 
and the Empire, killed a hundred men with his 
own hand. 

" Mon ami," said he, " yon are in error. 
The man who is sure of his horse, sure of his 
eye, sure of his hand, and sure of his sword, 
will never be killed but by a cannon-ball." 

" You do not mean, General, that these 
render him invulnerable ?" 

" I do." 

" And pray, General, how does it happen 
that you have this, and this, and this 
wound ?" 

" Ah ! mon ami, io a miUe, skill is of 
no use; in fair fighting, it is everything. You 
say truly, I have received lea quatre meridians* 
but here I am yet, you see." 

* Lea quatre mend inns (figs, nuts, raisins, and 
almonds) constitute the cheapest and most general 
dessert furnished by the moderate restaurants of Paris. 
My friend, the playful General, applied the term to hia 
wounds from sabre, bayonet, musket-ball, and cannon- 
shot. 
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To return to Colonel Ponsonby. Although 
unhorsed, Colonel Ponsonby had been only 
stunned. After a short time he recovered 
his senses, and raising his head to look 
from above the high corn in which he was 
embedded, he unfortunately attracted the atten- 
tion of two other lancers, who (the 12th Dra- 
goons having retired) were at the extremity of 
their regiment, now once more in line. They 
rode at him with fury. One of them exclaimed : 

"Ah! b ! Tu n'est pas encore mort 

done! Tiens!" and then dropped his lance 
into the defenceless Ponsonby, who in agony 
turned over on his back. The second lancer 
in like manner inflicted upon him a terrific 
wound. Thinking him killed, and another 
charge upon them being imminent, they with- 
out delay returned to their places in the 
column. 

Dreadful as were his wounds, he survived, 
and was able to join his regiment, which had 
marched in pursuit of the retreating French 
army, and was quartered in the Bois de 
Boulogne I think, or in the town of Passy, 
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near Paris, in the month of August following. 
It was a gala day for the 1 2th : his arrival 
was hailed with joy by the whole corps, and 
he was entertained with enthusiasm. The first 
salutations over, he inquired into the occur- 
rences which each had encountered during 
the memorable 18th of June. From that 
of the officers, Ponsonby turned to the 
conduct of his soldiers, who were chiefly Irish. 
" A-propos," said he, turning to Captain 
Andrews, son of a Dublin alderman and 
brewer of that name, " is there not in your 
troop a soldier of the name of John Murphy ?" 

" Yes." 

" Parade him." 

The man came. Ponsonby looked at him 
for a moment, and turning to Andrews, said : 
" That is not the man." 

" There is another John Murphy in my 
troop," said Andrews. 

"Let him come." 

The first soldier retired, and was succeeded 
by a burly, comical-looking young fellow of 
some five-and-twenty years. The Colonel 
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regarded him earnestly, and after a careful 
examination of his countenance, said: "You 
may go." 

When he was out of hearing, Ponsonhy said : 
"That is one of the bravest and one of the 
oddest fellows I ever saw. While lying on 
my back wounded, our regiment charged the 
lancers a second time, as you will recollect. 
This Mr. Murphy, cut off from his troop, 
was attacked close to the spot where I lay 
by two lancers. He used his sword, as I 
suppose he would have done a shillelah in 
a row at a fair, knocking the lancers alter- 
nately aside, and with a rapidity which made 
their thrusts harmless. His enemies kept 
poking at him for some time, and compelled 
on his part only defensive measures. At 
length his classic recollections came to his 
aid (I would swear the fellow had read Virgil), 
and he feigned a retreat. He was pursued; 
when wheeling round at the proper moment, 
and parrying the lance of the foremost of 
his pursuers, he cut him down. The second 
pressed on, and met a similar fate, receiv- 
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ing from the brawny arm of Murphy a cut 
which told somewhere near his collar bone, 
and must have divided him. His body fell 
to the earth without groan or motion, and 
Murphy scarcely glancing at his handiwork, 
trotted off, whistling 'the Grinder/ I have 
no doubt." 

Everybody has heard that Napoleon (although, 
in order to reassure him, he ridiculed the super- 
stitious feeling which came over Lasalle on the 
eve of the battle of Wagram), was himself a 
fatalist, like many other celebrated men. 
When at Montereau (near Fontainebleau), 
1814, he alighted from his horse, and 
pointed a field-piece himself, upon the ad- 
vancing Russians, the artillery soldiers ex- 
pressed apprehension for his safety, their 
battery being the object of a cannonade from 
the enemy in the plain below. " Fear not," 
said he ; " the bullet that is to kill me is not 
yet cast." 

Was it fate that urged Captain Power, of 
the 23rd Light Dragoons, on the day of the 
battle of Talavera, to mount his horse and 
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charge, in opposition to the judgment and 
the advice of his medical attendant, Egan? 
Was it fate which similarly led to the death, 
at Waterloo, of a very gallant officer (Montagu 
Lind, of the 1st Life Guards) who, like him, 
rose from a bed of sickness to meet his 
death ? 

He feared, perhaps, that some such spirit as 
Hotspur's would exclaim ; 

" Zounds ! how has he leisure to be sick 
In such a justling time ?» 

And before the regiment repaired to the field he 
sent for Ned Kelly, his friend and comrade, to 
ask his advice. " I am ill," said he, " but in 
this juncture a man should be unable to wield 
his sword to justify his absence from his regi- 
ment.' * 

" That is my feeling too," said Kelly. 

" Now," continued Lind, " as there is a like- 
lihood of severe service, I ask you as a friend, 
a comrade, and a soldier, what would you do in 
my circumstances ?" 

Kelly reflected a moment, and then said : 

L 2 
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" You are able to sit your horse for a time, and 
to bear a sword in commanding, at least ?" 

Lind nodded assent. 

" Well, then, 1 would hire a post-chaise and 
would follow the army, and when the regiment 
was about to charge, I would mount my horse 
and head my troop." 

Lind acted on this counsel, and was killed in 
the terrible charge of the Household Brigade — 
"the fighting 1st, the galloping 2nd, and the 
standfast Blues" 

The name of Edward Kelly is to be found in 
the Duke's despatch from Waterloo. But praised 
as he was by his chiefs, popular, admired, 
and celebrated as he was in London in 1816 
and some years following Waterloo, he is 
scarcely known to the rising generation. Of 
Burford's clever panorama of the great battle, 
in which Kelly figured conspicuously, there 
exists no shred that I know of. History, how- 
ever, testifies to his prowess and his good for- 
tune in contributing to the crowning success 
of England on the continent. Of him (a 
son of whom Kildare may well be proud) 
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some particulars occur to me which I have 
never seen in print, and which, referring to a 
soldier of Waterloo, will, I am sure, be re- 
ceived with indulgence and read probably with 
interest. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"Waterloo" Kelly — The Marquis of Anglesey — 
Qualities of English, Scotch, and Irish Soldiers — 
The Irisn College in Paris — Abbe* MacDermott — 
Festivities at the College — Jerome Bonaparte — Irish 
Students on the Champ de Mars. 

Captain Keli^y was presented to George 
IV., then Prince Regent, in the autumn of 
1815, by a personage of a kindred spirit, 
now Field-Marshal the Marquis of Anglesey, 
who had been an eye-witness of his deeds 
of arms, in these brief terms : " I have the 
honour of presenting to your Royal Highness 
the man who rescued the army from great, 
impending danger on the eve of the battle 
of Waterloo, and who, in next day's engage- 
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ment, assisted powerfully in ensuring its victory, 
Captain Edward Kelly of His Majesty's 1st 
regiment of Life Guards." Kelly, in 
consequence, figured as Major in the next 
brevet. 

Edward Kelly was of the respectable family of 
that name in the county of Kildare, Ireland, 
known as " the Kellys of the Curragh." He 
entered young into the army ; but of the 
early incidents of his career little is known. 
I saw him frequently in Dublin, between 1806 
and 1811, when he was on the staff of his noble 
and respected Colonel, the Earl of Harrington, 
then commander of the forces in Ireland. It 
was not, however, until the year 1816 that I 
made his acquaintance, in London, at which 
period his regiment, the 1 st Life Guards, occu- 
pied Knightsbridge Barracks. A few months 
afterwards we met at Bangor, and travelled 
together to Holyhead. He was then on his 
way to visit his friends and relatives in Ireland. 

At that time the only means which offered for 
crossing the Menai Strait which separates the 
Island of Anglesey from the mainland was a 
ferry opposite to Bangor. The trajet, if I 
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recollect rightly, took up some twenty minutes 
in the finest weather ; in winter it was a very 
disagreeable and tedious affair. On the occa- 
sion of which I speak, it was a pleasant one, 
owing a good deal to the interesting conversa- 
tion of my gallant companion. 

From the centre of the Menai looking to 
the left, coming from England, Plasnwydd, the 
seat of the Marquis of Anglesey was descend- 
ible. When he was informed of that fact, 
Kelly looked towards it with apparent interest. 
" It is the seat then," said he, " of one of the 
bravest men who ever unsheathed a sword; 
one who distinguished me by companionship in 
danger, and to whom I am indebted, not merely 
for kindness, but for valuable service." He 
then, with modesty, referred to the circumstances 
in which the friendship for him of the illus- 
trious Field-Marshal originated, but which were 
incomplete. I therefore inquired of his brother 
officers and others, and learned the following 
particulars respecting him. 

In the afternoon of Saturday, 17th of June, 
1815, the British army was in full movement 
towards the position intended to be occupied by 
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the Duke of Wellington, and was pressed severely 
by the light cavalry of the corps of Marshal 
Ney. A long line of horsemen occupied the 
road, and of these Kelly was the last man ; his 
troop of the Life Guards closing the column. 
The 7 th Hussars (Lord Uxbridge's own regi- 
ment) were skirmishing in the rear and on the 
wings. Suddenly a louder hurrah ! than usual 
struck Kelly's ear. He turned, and saw Lord 
Uxbridge, now the Marquis of Anglesey, alone in 
the middle of the road, using gestures of anger, 
as Kelly thought, and vociferating at the top of 
his voice. The hussars, borne down by supe- 
rior force, were retreating. In the distance a 
large body, an entire regiment at least of 
lancers, were concentrating, with the obvious 
intention of attacking the rear-guard of the 
British army. Perceiving the danger that 
threatened Lord Uxbridge in the first instance, 
and the rear of the English army in the second, 
Kelly galloped back, and on arriving nearer his 
Lordship, said : 

" My Lord, there is not a moment to be 
lost. The regiment of lancers yonder is form- 
ing, and will be upon us presently. Retire with 
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me, and I will halt the Life Guards and charge 
under your Lordship's own orders." 

" Do so, my good fellow," said the Earl. 

Kelly jumped his horse over a drain which 
skirted the road, and which here formed an 
angle, and galloped diagonally across the dis- 
tance which separated him from his troop. On 
arriving, he called " halt !" in a loud voice, 
and the regiment instinctively obeyed. 

" Who cries ' halt ?' " asked Major B , 

who commanded the rear squadron of the Life 
Guards. 

" I," said Kelly. " Look ! Lord Uxbridge 
awaits our coming up, in order to charge that 
body of lancers now, at this moment, in close 
column." 

" The Life Guards must continue their march. 
The hussars are to cover the retreat — not we." 

" But observe the danger to all, if those 
fellows come upon us unbroken I" 

" That is not our affair." 

" The eyes of both armies are upon us. The 
safety of our own army depends upon us." 

" I repeat that is no business of ours. For- 
ward I" 
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Kelly, fully impressed with the importance of 
the crisis which threatened, indignant at the un- 
seasonable prudence of his superior officer, and 
feeling for the reputation of the regiment, called 
out once more, " Life Guards, halt !" A second 
time he was obeyed. Raising himself in his 
stirrups, and holding his sword at the utmost 
stretch upwards, and then brandishing it, he 
cried in a voice of thunder : " Men, will you 
follow me ?" A cheer and a wheel round 
responded to his appeal. He formed them, 
and galloped up to Lord Uxbridge, who was 
still alone, with the exception of his staff, on 
the spot where he had left him. 

This was perhaps the decisive moment of the 
fate of both armies ; for by this time the mass of 
the enemy's heavy cavalry were struggling into 
sight. The lancer regiment already mentioned 
was now in charging form. The Life Guards 
made a similar disposition. Lord Uxbridge and 
Kelly placed themselves in front. " Charge !" 
was uttered by both, and at it they went. 

In this encounter the Colonel of the lancers 
fell by Kelly's own hand. The charge suc- 
ceeded completely. The lancers were broken, 
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overthrown, and dispersed ; and the life 
Guards receiving the thanks, and KeUy a 
warm shake of the hand of Lord Uxbridge, 
resumed their place at the rear of the still 
retreating English army. In this fashion, 
unmolested during the remainder of the day, 
they reached the position at Mont St. Jean, 
by their immortal chief. Next day the 
"cheesemongers"* gained further and perennial 
laurels. 

In the charge against the lancers I have just 
spoken of, Kelly escaped death by a strange 
circumstance. When about to mount his 
horse that morning, he found that his cart- 
ridge-box was out of order. Knowing that a 
brother officer (Perrott) was too ill to march, 
Kelly entered his quarters, and asked the loan 
of his cartridge-box. He received it of course, 
and throwing it over his shoulder hurriedly, 
shook hands with Perrott, and dashed out of 



* This was a friendly soubriquet, and not a term of 
contempt. The gallant 50th were thus called " the 
dirty half hundred." The 101st "the hundred and 
worst," &c. 
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the room in consequence of another summons 
from the trumpet. 

Perrott was a man hardly of the middle size ; 
Kelly stood nearly six feet high. This dif- 
ference caused the cartridge-box of Perrot to 
hang scarcely below Kelly's shoulder-blade. 
The hurry of the march, and the incidents of 
the day, prevented Kelly's recollecting this cir- 
cumstance. After cutting down the Colonel of 
the lancers Kelly was in another second attacked 
by a lancer. With a blow from his vigorous 
arm, which parried and at the same time shat- 
tered the lance,* Kelly raised his sabre anew, 
and cut at the lancer ; but he was too late. As 
in the case of Frederick Ponsonby, this per- 
sonal rencontre took place while Kelly and his 

* Kelly was on that day mounted on a powerful black 
mare. When the lancer gave point, Kelly threw up 
her head, and to that movement possibly owed his life. 
The lance intended for him struck the mare's nose, and 
cut open her head until it passed between her ears. 
This fine animal, like her rider, survived the action, 
and was, for some years afterwards, an object of interest 
to the visitors of the Life Guards' stables. 
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antagonist were respectively in rapid motion ; 
and as in the former case too, the Pole was too 
active for his foe. Dropping the remnant of 
his lance, he with the rapidity of lightning drew 
his sabre, and cut at Kelly as they passed. The 
well-aimed blow fell upon the cartridge-box 
of Kelly, which, according to the regimental 
regulation, was of massive silver. It was com- 
pletely cut through, but Kelly escaped without a 
scar. 

After the second and insubordinate call of 
Kelly to the Life Guards to charge, and their 
equally disobedient acquiescence on the evening 

of the 17th of June, their chief, Major B , 

continued to ride at the tail of the retreating 
column. It is needless to say that Kelly was 
never tried for breach of discipline, but Major 

B was subjected to a court of inquiry. 

The finding of the court was favourable to 
him ; but he felt obliged, nevertheless, to with- 
draw from the service, and sold his commission. 
What remains to be told of him is lament- 
able. He was next heard of as a pauper, applying 
for relief at one of the London police offices, 
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having run through all his money, and become 
utterly destitute. He had the air of a gentle- 
man, and had never been suspected of want 
of courage before the eve of the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Major B owed his first commission to a 

singular circumstance. In proceeding to London 
on some grand occasion, George III. was struck 
by the appearance of a fine youth on the parapet 
of a house in the Strand, who had a battery of 
small cannons, with which he saluted His Ma- 
jesty, and then hurraed, waving his cap over his 
head. " Fine boy ! fine boy !" said the King. 
" Make an officer of him !" It was done ; and 

this was the unfortunate B , whose father 

was a tradesman in the Strand. 

In the course of our journey from Bangor to 
Holyhead, I asked Kelly, naturally, many ques- 
tions about Waterloo, for it was almost the 
only topic of conversation in 1816. Amongst 
other things, I inquired whether all that was said 
of Shaw (the pugilist and Life Guardsman) was 
true? 

" I have no doubt of it," replied Kelly ; " but 
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every man did his duty on that day, and none 
more bravely than my orderly, Paddy Halpin."* 

" What ! were there Irishmen in the Life 
Guards ?" 

" Yes, but not many." 

Our conversation next turned the Penin- 
sular war, and then on the qualities of the 
English, Irish, and Scotch soldiers. "They 
are all equally brave," said he ; " but they differ 
much in character. In Spain, when going my 
rounds as officer of the night, I found an 
enemy upon an English regiment, the men 
fast and confidently asleep. On arriving at a 
regiment of Highlanders, they, too, would 
seem sound asleep, but I observed that they 
were closely observing me. I would go further ; 
from a hovel I could hear the sound of a 
fiddle. On entering, I should find the soldiers 
of an Irish regiment engaged in a country 
dance. On remonstrating, and telling them 

* John Shaw was well known among the pugilistic 
corps of London before the battle of Waterloo. Paddy 
Halpin afterwards figured in the same circle, but not 
in the ring ; only with the gloves, I think. 
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that possibly we should have an action next 
day, and that they ought therefore to seek 
repose, ' Let it come, Sir ! they would reply. 
' Were we ever backward ?' " 

.JPoor Kelly ! He accompanied that distin- 
guished cavalry officer, Lord Combermere, to 
India, as chief of his staff ; for in Spain, Kelly's 
gallantry had become known to his Lordship. 
Change of climate, advancing years, hard cam- 
paigning, but, above all, the untimely death of 
his only son, a young officer of much promise, 
broke up his iron frame. He never raised his 
head after his son's death ; and died during the 
Burmese campaign, lamented by all who knew 
him. 

Connected with this sad event was a circum- 
stance that may have interest for some of my 
readers. Before intelligence of his death reached 
Europe, I happened to meet, at the Hotel 
Quillac, in Calais, a number of Indian officers, 
who had just arrived, on their return home. 
On my way I inquired of them for " Ned Kelly ;" 
they said that " he was pretty well, but much 
grieved in consequence of his bereavement." 
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A gentleman at another table asked : " Is he 
in low spirits ?" 

" Very 1" 

" Then," said the gentleman, an old soldier, 
" I am sorry to say he is ordered to join. 
I lament this, for he was a noble fellow. I 
have served seven-and-twenty years in India, 
and have never known a desponding invalid 
recover, nor a man mentally depressed to live 
long in that country." 

This prediction was verified. The next mail 
brought an account of the death . of Edward 
Kelly—" Waterloo Kelly." 

But the reader will exclaim, this is all 
matter foreign to your subject : — these are 
not " Rebel Reminiscences." No ; but my 
second title permits me to make these digres- 
sions. 

My second title, "The Irish abroad," was 
the theme upon which I was descanting. Their 
military feats are so attractive for even the 
most sober of their countrymen, that it is 
difficult for one not entitled to such a cha- 
racter to admit, that it is beside his purpose 
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to pursue, however briefly and incidentally, 
subjects, the property of the historian or the 
biographer, although he disclaims any intention 
to treat them in the grave form of history. 

I approach, however, the term of these 
departures from the course indicated on my 
feuille de route; for I have exhausted pretty 
nearly my continental military souvenirs. My 
recollections of the civilian classes of " the Irish 
abroad," are not vivid. Some splendid illus- 
trations however exist out of the ranks of the 
army, of which I ought to speak. Ireland 
gave to the continent saints, divines, scholars, 
and men of science of great celebrity. 

In many countries of Europe Irishmen sub- 
stituted Christianity for Paganism. They 
founded churches, colleges, and lay educa- 
tional institutions. Of one only of those estab- 
lishments, the Irish College in Paris, have I, 
however, any knowledge. The colleges of 
Douay, St. Omer, Lille, &c.,* scarcely yielded 

* Of the Scottish and English colleges in Paris, 
and in the northern provinces leas, traditionally, 
remains. The only student of St. Omer now living, 
of whom I have heard, ia Mr. Charles Kemble, the 
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to that of Paris in rank among the learned 
institutions of Europe. Their records, which 
would prove a mine of wealth to an inquirer, 
will yet no doubt be explored ; for although those 
establishments were closed or broken up during 
the fearful time of the Revolution, at the same 
time that their property and possessions were 



comedian. In the county of Meath, two or three of 
the students of Lille, at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, still live. 

The late Mr. Francis Plowden, known as Plowden 
the historian, and his brothers, the learned Jesuits, 

Charles and Plowden, were students at St. Omer. 

They preceded the Kembles, He described the 
dangers to the families of the students which would have 
resulted from the fact being known that they sent their 
children for education abroad, and the courage with 
which they braved it in order that their children 
should be brought up in the religion of their forefathers. 
Among other expedients to prevent the possibility of 
turning against the families of the students proofs 
taken from the records of the colleges, was the falsifica- 
tion of their names. One example of this practice only 
occurs to my memory. It is that of the dramatist, 
Arthur Murphy, whose college name was French. 
The last Duke of Norfolk was one of those who were 
entered on the books under a false name. 
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confiscated, much of their history and historical 
documents remain. Those of the Irish col- 
leges of Belgium, Spain, and Italy still exist 
almost intact. 

The period which elapsed between 1792, at 
which date it was closed, and 1800 may be 
deemed an interregnum as regards the Irish 
College in Paris. 

When the college was taken possession of 
in the name of the Republic, and the students, 
were expelled, there existed at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, near Paris, an academy, for the 
education of yoUng men, at the head of which 
figured the estimable Abb6 MacDermott. At 
the same time, and in the same town, there 
was a similar academy for young ladies, 
presided over by Madame Campan. Later, 
under the Directory, both were broken up, 
and the personnel of each removed to 
Paris. The Abb6 MacDermott was allowed 
to re-enter into possession of the Irish College, 
and to carry on in it his academy, in which 
were to be found sons of the most distinguished 
and wealthy families of the day. It numbered 
among its pupils, for example, Eugfene Beau- 
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harnais, Jerome Bonaparte (afterwards Due 
de Cadose), Champagny (one of the Perigaux), 
&c. Madame Campan was placed subsequently 
at St. Omer, at the head of the establishment 
for the education of the daughters of the mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honour. 

" I entered the institution of the Abb6 Mac- 
Derm ott" (the Irish College), a friend as- 
sured me, "in the year 1794; but I am 
not able to present you with a favourable 
picture of our studies. Religion had not yet 
been tolerated in its ancient rites. Voltaire 
and Rousseau were more read* by myself and 
my fellow-students, than sacred history. Of 
this fact Abbd MacDermott was aware, but 
he could not help it, or control us. All that 
he could do was to impose the observance of 
morality and propriety of conduct. 

" If, however, we were not devout or 
spiritual in our studies, we distinguished our- 
selves as gentlemen. The college was the 
centre of elegance and gaiety. Twice a 
week we gave balls, at which we were hon- 
oured with the presence of the highest and 
the most beautiful women of the day. Our 
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festivities were graced by Josephine, the good, 
the amiable, the excellent, the kindhearted ; by 
Madame Recamier; by the still more lovely 
Madame Tallien, afterwards Princess of Chi- 
may, and other celebrities ; as well as by the 
pupils of Madame Lemoine, whose establish- 
ment for the education of young ladies was 
the most distinguished in Paris. Vestris, the 
Vestris, was the director of our balls. It was 
a jolly time that could not last for ever." 

The return of Napoleon to France and the 
Revolution of the 1 8th Brumaire, interrupted the 
festivities at the Irish College. The Consulate 
assumed a character of respectability and 
gravity, to which the Directory had no preten- 
sions. Amid the important occupations of 
Napoleon in 1800, he felt anxiety to know 
something of the progress of Jerome, then in 
his 16th year, and sent for him. Jerome pre- 
sented himself at the Tuileries, and opened the 
interview by asking for employment. " What 
are you fit for ?" asked Napoleon. 

" Everything." 

" A la bonne heure. Nous verrons." 

In five minutes afterwards Jerome was seen 
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flying from the cabinet of the First Consul, th< 
latter in pursuit of him in a towering passion. 
Jerome ran to his mother's (Madame Letitia), 
where he lay concealed for a month, Napoleon 
instantly ordered the Abbe* MacDermott to be 
summoned before him. 

"How comes it, Sir?" asked the irritated 
chief of the State, of the meek priest, " How 
comes it, Sir, that I find my brother so utterly 
ignorant ? Why, he cannot tell the names of 
the kings of France I" 

" It is, unfortunately, but too true," replied 
the Abbe - ; " but I cannot help it. Discipline 
has long ceased to exist at the Irish College. 
When I beg him, Monsieur Jerome, to read 
history, that of France in particular, he spurns 
it. ' The History of France !' he exclaims. 
' What is it but the history of a heap of 
priests and tyrants !' " 

"Very well," said Napoleon, now a little 
cooled. " I'll take him in hand." 

Accordingly, the First Consul adopted the 
course often pursued elsewhere in similar circum- 
stances with wild gamins : he sent the young 
giddy fellow to sea. 
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Jerome embarked in 1801, as second lieu- 
tenant of the ship in which his uncle (by 
marriage) General Leclerc sailed for St. Domingo, 
with a splendid army, to bring that former 
possession of France once more under the 
French yoke. The utter failure of that expedi- 
tion, the death of Leclerc, and the annihilation 
nearly of the army under his command, are 
matters of history. 

Jerome returned to France, and became suc- 
cessively, lieutenant, commander, post-captain, 
and rear-admiral. In 1807) however, he 
passed from the navy to the army, and with a 
corps of Bavarians and Wurtemburghers, drove 
the Prussian troops out of Silesia. On the 
1 8th of August, of that year, he was created King 
of Westphalia, where it appears he conciliated 
the affections of his subjects, a task facilitated 
by his excellent heart. 

Much occupied in this undertaking, Jerome 
did not forget his old tutor, the Abbe - Mac- 
Dermott, whose declining life he rendered easy 
by a pension of eight or ten thousand francs. 

All the world knows that Prince Jerome dis- 
played great personal courage in the course of 

VOL. II. M 
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his military service, and on one celebrated occa- 
sions at least distinguished talent. He com- 
manded the second corps of the French army at 
Waterloo, and in particular headed the attacks 
upon Houguemont and the British right wing. 
That he failed was not his fault. 

On St. Nicholas's Day, 6th of December, 
1 790, the students in the Irish College, in virtue 
of that high holiday, repaired for recreation to 
the Champ de Mars, and commenced a game at 
football, not the jeu au ballon, as Prudhomme 
incorrectly states, which consists in thump- 
ing a large inflated ball with the fist from one 
player to another, but regular downright foot- 
ball after the real Irish fashion. In the course 
of the game (" accidentally on purpose/' I have 
heard) the ball reached " the altar of the coun- 
try," which had remained in front of the Mili- 
tary School ever since the grand Federation of 
the 14 th of the preceding July. The ball was 
pursued by a stripling, Charles O'Reilly, from 
the county of Louth, who, in his real or pre- 
tended scramble for it, upset, not a pedestal, 
as Prudhomme says, but the statue of Liberty 
itself which graced the altar. The sentinel on 
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duty over the sacred edifice rushed upon the 
offender, took him by the collar, and called for the 
guard and upon the eye-witnesses, who were 
numerous, to aid him in securing the authors of 
this gross insult. The guard arrived, and the 
spectators joined them. 

Three of the prisoner's friends, the late Dr. 
MacMahon, J. J. Plunkett, nephew of the 
late Catholic Bishop of Meath, and Curtin, or 
MacCurtin, ran to the rescue. Their other 
companions crowded round, explaining at the 
top of their voices how the accident, as they 
persisted in calling it, occurred. The soldiers 
and the spectators understood not a word of the 
explanation, which was given in English ; and 
the students, raw levies, were for the most part 
as completely ignorant of French. The soldiers 
and the students respectively elevated their 
voices. This, however, did not help them as 
they desired, but it had an unfortunate effect 
upon the French party, who imagined the Irish 
were cursing, swearing, and abusing the French 
and France, and blaspheming the altar of the 
country. 

M 2 
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As Frenchmen in a passion are maniacs, and 
as this unfortunate interpretation of the young 
Irishmen's language greatly excited the anger 
of the auditors and spectators of this scene, the 
tumult became terrific. The quarrel was a pretty 
quarrel as it stood, when some misbegotten 
knave of a democrat observing the semi-clerical 
costume of the students, and their round hats, 
cocked ones being the order of the day, cried 
out : " Aux calotins ! Les calotins a la Ian- 
terne !"* 

These awful sounds* being understood by 
some of the students, were interpreted to the 
remainder, and as even then summary execution 
had been done upon several unfortunate ecclesi- 
astics, sauve qui pent ran through the Irish 
ranks; and with the exception of young 
O'Reilly, who was in fault, they immedi- 
ately fled. The greater number escaped ; but 
some half-dozen were captured, and would pro- 
bably have been strung up, (for the citizens 
were by this time extremely incensed,) but for 

* "They are priests! To the gallows with the 
priests !" 
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Lafayette, who thus justified in advance Madame 
de Stall's observation upon him, that he was 
like the « rainbow appearing always after a 
storm/* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Abbe* Ferris, President of the Irish College in Paris — 
His challenge to the Minister of Public Instruction 
— General O'Connell, uncle of the late Daniel 
O'Connell. 

I owed my introduction to the Irish College 
to a friend who had served in the Irish regi- 
ment from its origin (as a legion at first) by 
Napoleon, to its dissolution, in virtue of a 
special article in the treaty of 1815, as was 
believed, which had been introduced, I have, 
heard, at the instance of the British Govern- 
ment. The object of this article was to prevent 
the formation in France of any military corps 
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composed, or professing to be composed, of 
Irishmen. The French Government subse- 
quently went further in this spirit of exclusion, 
for it was enacted that none but a native-born 
Frenchman, or a foreigner naturalized, could 
serve or enter into the ranks of the French 
army even as a private soldier. This regulation 
still remains, and is strictly observed. 

The names of Morris, O'Keefe, Sutton, 
O'Maley, MacMahon and others, obviously Irish, 
are, it is true, still to be found in the list of 
general and other officers of the present French 
army but they are the sons of Irishmen born 
in France, or qualified by letters of naturalisa- 
tion. Other foreigners also figure in the French 
Army List, who owe their position in the regu- 
lar army of France to their having served in 
the Foreign Legion, which rendered them eli- 
gible for removal into the regular army. 

The friend who introduced me at the Irish 
College was, I soon perceived, a favourite with 
the superior, the econome, the professors, and 
especially with the students, because of a -service 
which turned out to be fraught with danger, 
which he had rendered to a late president of the 
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college, the Abb6 Ferris. This service wiH 
shock all who entertain respect for the clerical 
character. It consisted in delivering from that 
ecclesiastic to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Hely d'Oissel (himself the son of an Irishman), 
a challenge to meet him in mortal combat with 
swords, in consequence of some expressions 
deemed offensive by the Abb£ Ferris, which the 
minister bad employed in some speech or official 
document. 

Accustomed as we are to the pacific character 
of the Catholic clergy in these times, when no 
Prince-Bishop claims to be a warlike leader, 
this will appear startling. We saw in Ire- 
land, some seventy years ago, a noble bishop 
of the Established Church (the Earl of Bris- 
tol, Bishop of Derry), identifying himself with 
the Volunteers ; and some ten or twenty years 
later, another prelate, who for some reason 
or other was distinguished as "The Boxing 
Bishop ;" we have also seen reverend captains 
of yeomanry cavalry shrouding their uniforms 
with their surplice, when, having dismounted 
they would ascend the pulpit ; but a fire-eating 
abb£ is something new and racy ; and a very 
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remarkable person was this abb£ in every 
way. 

The Abb4 Ferris resided in Paris at the 
commencement of the Revolution, and emi- 
grated with the Princes. Subsequently he dis- 
tinguished himself in the campaigns of 1792, 
1793 and 1794, in the army of Cond6, not as 
almoner of a regiment, but as an intrepid 
captain of grenadiers. Thanks to the cle- 
mency of Napoleon, he was allowed some 
years later to return to France, and continued 
to reside in Paris. Here he renewed his 
acquaintance with a man named Somers, a 
native of the county of Wexford, Ireland, who, 
like Ferris, had been a Catholic priest at the 
period of the Revolution, but who followed a 
line of conduct different from that of Ferris. 
He renounced his religious habit, professed 
himself a sans-culotte, and married the widow 
of a shoemaker ; and carried on, it would seem, 
from his appearance and expenses, a profitable 
business. It will naturally be conceived that no 
sympathy could subsist between him and Ferris ; 
still they continued on amicable if not intimate 
terms. 

M 3 
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One day in the year 1812 or 1813, a large 
party of Irish, some half-dozen or so, agreed to 
dine together at a traiteur's, for restaurateurs 
were not yet known at that period, to f&te a 
friend who was to proceed to the United States. 
Among them were Fenis, Captain Murphy, a 
very popular dashing officer, and an enthusiastic 
Bonapartist; the late excellent and amiable 
Michael O'Maley, and others. The entire party 
had nearly assembled, but he, in whose honour 
the dinner was given, had not yet arrived. This 
was an Irishman, a captain of an American 
vessel, which was to sail from Havre the next 
day but one, and was to call at some or other 
of the English Channel ports. While they 
were chatting, waiting for the hero of the 
entertainment, Somers, who was not popular 
with his countrymen, suddenly entered the 
room. 

" Has Captain arrived ?" he asked. 

" No," said some of those he addressed. 

" He is to sail on Thursday," said he, " and 
promised to post a letter for me at whatever 
English port he should touch. Here it is," con- 
tinued Somers, placing a letter on the table. 
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" Have the goodness to give it him. Good-by," 
and he withdrew. 

Murphy started up. " He shall carry no 

letter for you, you s Py>" said he, and 

seizing the letter, threw it behind the fire, on 
which were blazing three oaken logs. Another 
of the party rushed to the chimney, seized the 
letter, which had not yet been even scorched, 
and put it into his pocket. The expected guest 
entered at that moment. Dinner was im- 
mediately served, and this incident forgotten; 
the rest of the day was spent in joviality. The 
party separated at eleven o'clock. At the 
same hour the following forenoon, Somers was 
shot in the Plain of Grenelle, by sentence of a 
court-martial, sitting at that period en perma- 
nence in Paris. 

He had been denounced at midnight as a spy, 
and in correspondence with the enemy. The 
proof of his treason was incontestable. It was 
contained in the letter which I have just stated 
had been snatched from the fire by one of his 
countrymen, and which being produced to him 
when brought to trial before the military com- 
mission, he admitted to be in his own hand- 
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writing. It was addressed to "Mr. Smith, 
No. I, Downing Street, Westminster, London." 
It contained only these words : 

" You will read in the journals of to-morrow, 
that a review of fifty thousand troops was held 
in the Carrousel, in front of the Tuileries, this 
forenoon. It is false. There were scarcely 
ten thousand." 

The Emperor was at that moment in Russia. 
The exaggeration of the number of troops 
reviewed, which Somers predicted would appear 
in the " Moniteur," and other journals, had 
for its object to demonstrate that a large 
disposable military force still remained in 
Paris. The contradiction of that statement by 
anticipation was interpreted, and fairly so, by 
the court-martial, as conveying information to 
the enemy. 

The Mr. Smith, to whom the letter of 
Somers was addressed, was the brother-in-law 
and private secretary of Lord Castlereagh, then 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of His Majesty 
George III. 

From the exclamation of Captain Murphy, 
before throwing Somers's letter behind the fire, 
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it will be seen that the character of the latter 
was suspected. Murphy, and the chief por- 
tion of the Irish in Prance at that day bore 
allegiance and attachment to Napoleon, and 
despised and detested both the treason and 
the traitor in the person of Somers. After his 
death, his wife (through an allowance of the 
British Government, it was believed, and which 
must have been liberal) was able to give a very 
considerable dower with her daughter on her 
marriage. I have heard so large a sum as 
£12,000 sterling. 

On the Restoration, the Abb£ Ferris was 
provided for by the place, President of the Irish 
College. A battalion of the Garde Royale 
would have been more to his taste, but to pre- 
serve discipline in the Irish College gave him 
some occupation, and thus the years wore on. 
Early in the month of March, 1815, the arrival 
of Napoleon at Cannes, from Elba, became 
known in Paris. That which alarmed all other 
royalists, however, had no terrors for this worthy 
son of Ireland, and of the church militant. 
He heard of the return of Napoleon to France, 
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with as much indifference as he would have 
received during a campaign an order to storm 
a battery; but the 30th of that month came, 
bringing with it Napoleon himself. 

The approach of the Emperor was announced 
to the President of the Irish College in more 
than one form. The most significant was the 
ascent of two of the students (A. B. and John 
O'M.) to the roof of the college, and their 
removal of the white flag, which during a 
year had floated peacefully over its walls, 
and their substitution of the tricolor for it. 
On learning these facts, the president looked 
queer and decamped. 

After the Hundred Days, however, he re- 
turned to Paris, and found that the Rev. Paul 
Long had been appointed president of the 
Irish College in his absence. 

"You must withdraw," said the absolute 
Ferris, in the tone of the late Lord Canterbury, 
to the then incumbent. 

"I won't," said the meek Paul Long. "I 
have no orders to receive from you." 

" Then I will put a padlock on the door, 
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and keep you and your staff prisoners; or if 
you and they leave for a moment, you shall 
not re-enter." 

Ultimately the Abb6 Ferris became once 
more President of the Irish College. How he 
conducted the establishment up to a certain 
period does not appear ; but at length he con- 
trived to involve himself in some difficulties 
with the Minister for Public Instruction (Hely 
d'Oissel, himself the son of an Irishman), and 
who, in an order issued in his official capacity 
to the Irish College, had wounded the amour 
propre of the captain of grenadiers, as I have 
just stated, whereupon, in the French fashion, 
the Abb£ provided himself with two seconds 
(both Irishmen), and caused them to deliver 
to the Minister a cartel with this inscription : 
" My arm is the sword." 

The reply was instantaneous. He directed 
the Abb6 Ferris to remove sixty leagues from 
Paris, and to remain in a town indicated, 
until he was permitted to return to the 
capital. M. Hely d'Oissel added: "With 
respect to the parties who presented your 
insolent message, I am in search of evidence 
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of their identity. If they prove, as I suspect 
they will, other than native-born Frenchmen, 
they shall be forthwith expelled the French 
territory." 

This missive troubled the Abb£ Ferris con- 
siderably. The persons who had accepted the 
office of seconds to him, were officers who 
had served in the Imperial army of France, 
and of whose Bonapartism there was some- 
thing stronger in the books than mere 
surmise. Their expulsion as foreigners would 
not be refused by government however, and 
would necessarily cause to them, among other 
inconveniences, the loss of their half-pay ; for, 
with a becoming regard to economy, the full 
or half-pay of the French officer is suspended 
from the moment of his departure from the 
French soil, unless with the special permission 
of the government. The Abb£ Ferris was 
therefore much concerned for the fate that 
awaited his witnesses. 

He was not a man to remain inactive under 
such circumstances, however, particularly when 
the hours of his own sojourn in Paris were 
numbered. He repaired, therefore, at once to 
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General Count Daniel O'Connell (uncle of the 
late more celebrated man of that name), and 
stated the whole case, imploring his interference 
for their countrymen, his two seconds. "For 
myself," said he, " I would scorn to ask indul- 
gence of the mongrel Minister, who is only 
Irish by the father's side." 

" I think it would be useless, moreover," said 
the veteran O'Connell. " You must submit. 
Give yourself no trouble about your seconds. 
I and O'Mahony will represent them. I shall 
see the latter immediately on the subject." 

Ferris, overpowered by this kindness, took 
his leave, and left Paris that night ; and Generals 
O'Connell and O'Mahony intimated to M. 
Hely d'Oissel without delay, that if he desired 
to know further respecting the persons who pre- 
sented the hostile message he had received, 
they were ready to answer him in any way he 
might require; and that they, Generals O'Connell 
and O'Mahony, assumed the entire responsi- 
bility of the act. 

This proceeding saved from exile two distin- 
guished soldiers, whose banishment would have 
been destructive of their prospects ; for, being 
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political refugees before their entry into the 
French service, their resources in their native 
land would have been unavailable for them. 
The brave and respectable veterans, O'Connell 
and O'Mahony, received their acknowledgments 
in the manner that may be conceived ; adding, 
however, that, "in fact, they ran no risk, being 
unassailable by M. Hely d'Oissel ;" but that "had 
it been otherwise, they would not have hesitated 
to devote themselves for fellow-countrymen, 
even though there existed between them no 
political sympathy." 

Here the matter dropped. The Abb6 Ferris 
returned to the Irish College, but did not evince 
so much generosity as Generals O'Connell and 
O'Mahony, for he opposed the re-admission 
to the college of the two students who had in 
the Second Restoration been expelled, for hoist- 
ing the tricolor flag on the college in March, 
1815. 

Generals Counts O'Connell and O'Mahony 
both lived to an advanced age. I remember 
meeting the former in Dublin in the year 1816 
or 1817: He was, like all the senior members 
of his family whom I have seen, a man of large 
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stature ; and was, moreover, as much dis- 
tinguished for urbanity as bravery. 

General O'Connell was a superior officer 
previously to the Revolution of 1789. He was 
selected to prepare a code of regulations for 
the entire French infantry, similar to that 
composed by General Dundas for the British 
service, and which was maintained by Napoleon. 

After his removal from the Presidency of the 
Irish College, the Abbe Ferris conceived and 
entered upon a new line of occupation. He 
became a lawyer; and in the management of 
British claims with regard to the seven hundred 
millions of francs in which France was amerced 
by the Allied Powers, he displayed shrewdness 
and talent, and realised large profits. He 
died in the year 1829. He and Somers 
will possibly be held to have done little credit 
to their country or their sacred calling, Somers 
especially. 

The direction of the establishment which 
Ferris had in some sort usurped, has since been 
placed into able and worthy hands, and has 
consequently been eminently successful. In 
Somers, treason was fitly punished by treachery. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Abbe* Kearney, President of the Irish College — Abbe 
Edgeworth — The execution of Louis XVI. 

Of a different cast from the Abb£ Ferris, 
though equally attached to the Bourbon family, 
was his successor. On an appointed day I 
was wending my way to the Irish College, to be 
introduced there by my friend, when, on the 
Estrapade,* we saw approaching us an elderly, 

* This is the name of a street which rose precipi- 
tately from the Place St. Michel to the Rue des Postes, 
in which, and the Rue des Irlandais, running into it, 
the Irish College is situated. Recent improvements have, 
however, changed that reproach considerably. The 
Estrapade was the theatre of military punishments in 
former days. The reader will remember fat Jack 
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plain-looking man, rather low in stature, wearing 
a gown of questionable colour, and a shocking 
bad three-cornered hat. He carried a bundle in 
his hand, and seemed absorbed and at the same 
time in a hurry. The moment my friend per- 
ceived him he said : " Here comes the principal 
of those to whom I was about to introduce you ; 
a warm-hearted and in every other way favour- 
able specimen of our countrymen abroad ; the 
superior of the Irish College." 

" Impossible !" 

" -I grant you that he has none of the outer 
appearances of a functionary of that class, such 
as you have been accustomed to behold in 
Dublin or Maynooth, in Cambridge or Oxford. 
He is, however, a learned, and what is in my 
mind better, a liberal, charitable, benevolent 
man, ever engaged in acts of kindness, especially 
where his own countrymen are concerned." 

By this time we had come up to him. My 
friend, after the first salutation, said : " Mon- 
sieur TAbb£, will you allow me to present to you 

my friend, our countryman, Mr. ?" The 

Abb£ gave him one hand, and looking sheepishly 

Fal&tafPs exclamation : " Were I at the Stfapado, and 
all the backs in the world 1" 
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all the while, hastily put the other which held 
the bundle behind his back. He then extended 
to me the one which my friend had imprisoned, 
inquiring how long I had been in Paris ? 

"What have you got there, Abh£?" asked 
my friend, with a smile, pointing to the 
concealed hand. 

" I'll tell you the truth," said he blushing, 
and withdrawing it, showed that it held a 
much worn black coat and shorts tied together 
with packthread. " I am taking . these to a 
poor fellow, Paddy Collins, to whom they will 
be welcome, for they are necessary. I would 
have preferred giving him money, for I cannot 
well spare them; but, by the way, you have 
not named me to your friend." 

" I beg pardon of both," was the reply. 
" This," said my friend, looking from me to 
the priest, " this is the worthy Abb£ Kearney." 

"Pooh, pooh!" said the old gentleman. 
" Don't mind him ; he was always a flatterer. 
If he had not been a ' yellow-belly* (Wexford 
man, you know) one would say that he had 
licked the Blarney stone." # 

* A figurative expression, applied to persons addicted 
to paying extravagant compliments. 
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My friend had spoken truly of the venerable 
priest. I was favoured with permission to call 
upon him when I would, and passed in his com- 
pany very many most agreeable hours. He was 
full of anecdote ; he had lived long in Paris ; had 
seen and felt much, and was, when drawn out, 
communicative ; but he was diffident ; and not 
wishing to be too inquisitive, I omitted oppor- 
tunities while in his society of learning particu- 
lars of the great Revolution now lost for ever. 

For the honour of Ireland, two of her sons, 
the celebrated Abb£ Edgeworth and this simple, 
retiring individual were in attendance on the 
unfortunate King Louis XVI. of France, at the 
moment of his execution. History mentions the 
Abb£ Edgworth only, but the second, the Abbe 
Kearney, was also present ; not .officially, 
for the powers which then ruled would have 
rejected a demand for a plurality of confessors 
or chaplains, and would probably have refused 
permission for even one to approach their 
august victim. The Abb£ Kearney's presence 
was therefore voluntary; but 1 recollect his 
saying that if not desired by, it was known to 
the King that he wished to attend on that 
heart-rending occasion. 
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The conduct of the Abb6 Edgeworth on that 
melancholy occasion, is well known. He united 
the most ardent zeal of a minister of religion, 
to courage and devotion to his royal patron in 
the presence of almost certain death. These, 
together with his other claims on respect, are 
inseparably connected with an event, the history 
of which ensures immortality to him, and sheds 
lustre on his country. 

Respecting the execution of the unhappy 
monarch Louis XVI., I spoke to the Abbe 
Kearney more than once. His replies were 
brief, and were accompanied by evidence that 
the subject caused him much pain. The fol- 
lowing simple narrative is all that I could obtain 
from him. 

cc I arrived," said he, " in the Place de la 
Revolution before the King, and managed to 
reach the scaffold just as the carriage in which 
he sat with the Abb6 Edgeworth and two gen- 
darmes approached from the Rue Royale. The 
front ranks of the crowd which surrounded 
the scaffold were principally $an$-culottes> who 
evinced the most savage joy in anticipation of 
the impending tragedy. 

" The scaffold was so situated as to provide 
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for the royal sufferer a pang to which less dis- 
tinguished victims were insensible. It stood 
between the pedestal on which had been erected 
a statue of Louis XV., overthrown early in the 
Revolution,* and the issue from the garden of 
the Tuileries, called the Pont Tournant. Mid- 
way between those two points, a hideous statue 
of Liberty raised her Gorgon head. This situa- 
tion was chosen in order to realise a conception 
characteristic of the epoch and the frantic fiends 
who figured in it. It ensured that the unhappy 
persons on being placed on the bascule of the 
guillotine, should, in their descent from the per- 
pendicular to the horizontal when pushed home 
to receive the fatal stroke, make an obeisance to 
the goddess ! Yes, even to that frivolity in a 
matter so appalling did the monsters directing 
those butcheries resort. 

" For the King this position of the guillo- 
tine was therefore peculiarly painful, for, look- 
ing beyond the statue of Liberty the Palace of 
the Tuileries appeared at the end of the grand 

* The site of the obelisk brought from Thebes, which 
was placed on it in 1836. * 

VOL. II. N 
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avenue, and upon it his last glance in this world 
must have rested. 

"Scarcely had the King descended, when 
Samson, the executioner, and his aids ap- 
proached him to make his toilette,* as the pre- 
paration of the victim for death was termed. 
He had a large head of hair, confined by a rib- 
bon according to the fashion of the day. Upon 
this Samson seized with one hand, brandishing a 
pair of huge scissors in the other. The King, 
whose hands were yet free, opposed the attempt 
of Samson to cut off his hair, a precaution 
necessary, however, to ensure the operation of 
the axe. The executioner's assistants rushed 
upon him. He struggled with them violently 
and long, but was at length overcome and 
bound. His hair was cut off in a mass and 
thrown upon the ground. It was picked up 
by an Englishman who was in front of the 
scaffold, and who put it in his pocket, to the 
scandal of the sans-culottes, who like him were 
in the first rank of spectators. As we never 
heard more about the circumstance I suppose r 

* Another of the horrible gaieties of the time. The } 

guillotine itself was cajjed " the national window." 
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this person was murdered. When the bustle 
occasioned by this incident was over, the King 
ascended the scaffold. All that followed with 
regard to him is well known." 

"Is it not true, Abb<S ?" said I, "that the 
Abb6 Edgeworth uttered, as the King was 
mounting the short flight of steps leading to 
the scaffold, those sublime words of encourage- 
ment: c Fils de Saint Louis, montez au 
ciel !' » 

" No," he replied ; " but while the King was 
struggling with the executioner and his men, 
as I have just described, the Abb£ Edgeworth 
recommended resignation to him, adding (and 
these words suggested possibly the phrase 
ascribed to him) : * You have only one sacrifice 
more to make in this life before you enjoy life 
eternal — submit to it/ 

" The execution over, the Abb£ Edgeworth 
atfd I were advised to withdraw as quickly 
as possible. I suppose the illustrious Male- 
sherbes was present to take a last farewell of 
his royal master and client, for the cloak of? 
his coachman was obtained and cast round 
Edgeworth, under favour of which he retired. 

n 2 
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Nevertheless -he must have been pursued, for 
he found it necessary to take refuge in a little 
milliner's shop, in the Rue du Bac, whence 
by a back door he made his escape." 

" And you ?" 

"I reached home safely, but was subse- 
quently arrested, and passed three years in 
the Temple." 

This account of the execution of Louis XVI. 
is perfectly consistent with all those published 
on the subject, except that it demolishes 
the memorable exclamation attributed to the 
Abb£ Edgeworth, which, had I not reliance 
upon the veracity of the Abb6 Kearney, there 
appear many reasons for believing was not 
uttered. 

The fact of the cutting off the hair of 
the King immediately before his death, and 
his resistance, are exactly borne out by M. 
Thiers, who thus describes the occurrences in 
the Conciergerie, before the? departure for the 
scaffold : 

" It was five o'clock in the morning of the 
next day, at the Temple. The King awoke, 
called Clery, his valet de chambre, asked him 
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what o'clock it was, and dressed himself with 
the utmost calmness. He congratulated himself 
upon having recovered his strength by sleep. 
Clery lighted the fire, and then brought in a small 
chest of drawers, of which to make an altar. 
The Abb£ Edgeworth, who had passed the 
night in the. prison, put on his vestments, 
and commenced celebrating mass, which 
Clery ' served/ and which the King heard, 
kneeling, with the utmost fervour. He after- 
wards received the communion from the hands 
of M. Edgeworth, and mass being over, rose 
full of restored strength, and waited tranquilly 
the moment for proceeding to the scaffold. 
He asked for a pair of scissors to cut off his 
hair himself, and thus escape that humiliating 
operation at the hands of the executioner; 
but the authorities refused it, fearing that he 
would commit suicide." 

After his release from the Temple, the Abbe 
Kearney appears to have been an object of 
suspicion for every government of France which 
followed to the period of the Restoration. On 
the occurrence of every eirneute, or the discovery 
of every conspiracy, he was taken into custody 
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as a matter of course. On the explosion of the 
Infernal Machine — that incident so fatal to 
many innocent persons, and so disgraceful to 
the partizans of the Bourbon dynasty— the 
Abb£ Kearney was one of the first of the many 
suspected persons who were arrested. 

"I was on my way to my old quarters in 
the Temple/' said he to me, " accompanied by 
two police agents in coloured clothes, who 
allowed me to walk before them free. On 
crossing the Pont Neuf, I saw approaching a 
former friend and pupil, Mathieu de Mont- 
morency. He drew up, and as I passed close 
to him said, in an under-tone, in English (a 
language I had taught him) : c Unhappy man ! 
I know whither you are going. Will they 
never allow you to be quiet ?' Now I had no 
knowledge of — nothing whatever to do with 
— the Infernal Machine." 

The Abbe Kearney did not remain long in 
prison on this charge. The real authors of 
the atrocious deed were discovered, and several 
of them met the just punishment of their crime. 
The man who actually fired the match by which 
it was made to explode, however, escaped. I 
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found him one day, in the year 1835, at the 
house of the late Mr. Lewis Goldsmith, in 
Paris, who introduced him to me. He was a 
rather shrewd-looking man, of apparently a 
low class in society. 

The Abb6 Kearney died in Paris, in the 
year 1827, and was buried in the cemetery 
of Mont Parnasse. 

The Abb£ Edgeworth remained concealed in 
Paris after the slaughter of his original penitent 
the admirable Princess Elizabeth, the purest vic- 
tim offered on the revolutionary scaffold, to whom 
he owed his introduction to her brother the King. 
During the sixteen months which elapsed be- 
tween the execution of her brother and her own 
death, the Abbd Edgeworth contrived to cor- 
respond with and console her. His mission 
being, as he considered, terminated with her 
sacrifice, on the 10th of May, 1794, he retired 
into Germany, and continued attached to the 
Princes and the French soldiers who fought 
under them during twelve or thirteen years. 
He died at Mittau, the capital of Courland, of 
a fever caught while attending some wounded 
French soldiers. 
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On his tomb is engraved the following 
epitaph, composed on the spot by King 
Louis XVIIL, in testimony of his affection 
and esteem for the illustrious defunct : 

D. O. M. 

HIC JACBT 
RBVERENDISSIMUS VIR 
HENRICUS ESSEX BDGEWORTH DE FIRMONT, 
SANCTJB DEI ECCLE6LS 8ACERDOS, 
VICARIUB GBNERALIS ECCLESLB PARISIEN8IS, BTC. 

QUI 

RBDEMFTORI8 NOSTRI VESTIGIA TENENS 

OCULUS OACO, 

PES CLAUD O, 

PATER PAUPERUM, 

M(EBENTIUM CONSOLATOR, 

FUIT. 

LUDOVICUM XVI. 

AB IMPIIS REBELLIBUSQUE SUBDITIS 

MORTI DBDITUM 

AD ULTIMUM CERTAHBN 

ROBORAVIT, 

8TRENUOQUE MARTTRI CCELOS APERTOS 

OSTENDIT. 

E MANIBUS REGICIDARUM 

MIR! DEI PROTECTIONS 

EREPTTJS, 
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LUDOVICO XVIII. 

EUM AD SE VOCANTI 

ULTBO ACCURRENS, 

EI PER DECEM ANNOS, 

REGIME EJUS FAMILLB, 

NECNON ET FIDELIBUS SODALIBUS, 

EXEMPLAE VIRTUTUM 

LEV AMEN MALORUM, 

SESE PR^BUIT. 

PER MULTAS BT VARIAS REGIONES 

TEMPORUM CALAMITATE 

ACTUS, 

ILLI QUEM SOLUM COLEBAT 

SEMPER SIMILIS, 

PERTRANSIIT BENEPACIENDO. 

PLENUS TANDEM BONIS OFERIBUS 

OBIIT 

DIE 22 MAII MENSIS 

ANNO DOMINI, 1807, 

atatis ver6 SUJB, 62. 

requiescat in pace! 



N 3 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Conversations with Richard Lovell Edgeworth — 
Proving a Will — Dr. Patrick MacMahon — Count 
d'Artois, afterwards Charles X. — Irish Frolics on St. 
Patrick's Day in Paris. 

The father of the Abbe" Henry Essex Edge- 
worth (De Firmont, as he is styled in France), 
was a Protestant clergyman, and a member of 
the respectable family of Edgeworth, of Edge- 
worthstown, Ireland, who removed to France, 
having become, or there becoming, a Catholic. 
His family still continue, I believe, to inherit 
Edgeworthstown. 

About 1810 or 1811, chance introduced 
me to the chief of this family, the late 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, an excellent man 
and magistrate, but better and more advan- 
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tageously known as the father of "the" Miss 
Edgeworth. Chance also led me to mention 
to him an extraordinary attempt made fifty 
years before, to deprive him of his patrimony 
by a cousin who, with that object, produced 
a false deed or will. 

Mr. Edgeworth expressed great pleasure and 
some astonishment at my mention of a theme 
upon which he and his daughter were about 
to found a new work, and which he termed 
an extraordinary coincidence. 

" Will you," said he, " tell me all that you 
have heard on that subject ?" 

I told him what I had heard from a person 
who professed to have been in court when 
the cause was tried. (It was an issue from 
the Court of Chancery to decide upon the 
validity of the deed or will in question). The 
deed was proved, and sent up to .the jury 
for their inspection, a " mere formality," as 
the counsel for the plaintiff observed. The 
matter seemed clear, and the Judge asked the 
counsel for the defendant (the minor, Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth) if he had any witnesses to 
call? 
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" One only, my Lord," replied the lawyer, 
" Mr. Nun, an eminent paper-maker." 

Mr. Nun was produced and sworn. He was 
asked to look at the document, which bore date 
sixty or eighty years previously. He looked 
through it, smelt it, tasted it. 

" In nearly every sense, Sir, you test our 
deed, and find it unimpeachable," said the witty 
and complacent counsel for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Nun shook his head, and repeated his 
experiments, then turning to the bench, he said 
gravely : 

" My Lord, I am the maker of that sheet of 
paper." 

" How old are you, Mr. Nun ?" 

" Fifty." 

There was, of course, a verdict for the youth- 
ful heir ; but the affair did not rest there. The 
forger was tried, convicted and transported for 
the offence. 

Such was my report to Mr. Edgeworth. 

"The result was, as you were informed," 
said Mr. Edgeworth, "but the result was 
brought about in a different way. The deed 
was dated at the commencement of the last 
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(the 18£h) century. To substantiate it, one 
Peter Coghlan, was produced in court, I think 
and was brought forward to prove it. The 
property at issue was situated in the county 
of Longford, where the C&ghlans ' most do 
congregate,' and the old gentleman's eye 
twinkled. The old man mounted the table with 
difficulty. The deed was put into his hands. 
He was told that it professed to bear his sig- 
nature as a witness, and he was asked to look 
at it, and say whether it was his ? He replied : 
* I am an old man, nearly eighty years of age. 
My sight has failed me, and I cannot discern 
the characters.' 

" ' Then why produce such a witness V asked 
the Judge of the plaintiff's counsel. 

" * My Lord, he will prove the validity of 
the deed, nevertheless.' Then turning to the 
witness, he said : ' Have you any means of 
satisfying the court and the jury that the 
paper you now hold was ever before in your 
hands ?' 

" ' I have. I remember being called upon 
to witness the execution of a deed fifty years 
ago, I think ; whether this one or not, I cannot 
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say for the reason I have already given. I 
had some fears that something unfavourable 
for my young master might grow out of it, so, 
after signing it, I loitered in the room when 
it was perfected, where the candle by which 
the wax to seal it had been melted, was yet 
a-light. I put my hand in my pocket and 
took out a sixpence, and placing it on the seal 
opposite to my own name, I melted a sufficiency 
of wax upon it to cover it, and then once 
more impressed it with the seal. If the paper 
in my hand be the one I so signed and 
sealed, a sixpence will be found embedded in 
the wax opposite my name, which was the 
last signature at the left hand corner of the 
sheet.' 

" The seal was broken. A silver sixpence was 
found in it. The effigy was that of George II. 
The date 1756, only ten years previous to the 
day of trial. 

" Such was the manner in which the resto- 
ration of my property was effected. I thank 
you, nevertheless, for your version of the tale, 
and shall send you, in my own name, and in 
that of my daughter, the first copy that shall 
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be struck off of our new work, of which the 
incident we have been talking over, is the 
concluding one." 

I never received this work,however, and I am 
ignorant whether any novel or other vehicle for 
the conveyance of this story by Miss Edgeworth, 
ever saw the light ; but I am tempted to fear 
that Mr. Edgeworth's account of the trans- 
action was a romance, while he believed 
himself that mine was the true version of the 
affair, and for the following reason, furnished 
previously in " Popular Tales " by Miss Edge- 
worth. 

In the course of our conversation, he 
told me, that "his daughter and he," for he 
always associated himself with that highly- 
gifted lady in the composition of her admirable 
works ; the more admirable, because they were 
the first of the class of " Popular Tales," ever 
attempted, " My daughter, and I," said he, 
"always use real names in our works of 
fiction — that is, names of living persons. Thus 
you will find that in our story of * Little 
Dominick/ we gave to our hero the name of 
mv excellent friend and neighbour, Dominick 
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O'Reilly, of Kildangan Castle, whom you knew, 
I suppose." 

On this statement I found my belief that 
my account of the trial (which had actually 
come off and had reinstated him in his estate) 
was correct, and that for some reason or 
other Mr. Edgeworth proposed giving to his 
work of fancy a conclusion different from the 
real one, which he deemed possibly less at- 
tractive ; for I find in one of Miss Edgeworth's 
tales, long previously published, a certain " Mr. 
Nun," paper-maker, a most benevolent cha- 
racter, introduced in gratitude, probably, for the 
conclusive evidence he had given in favour of 
her father. 

Not far from the resting-place of the Abb6 
Kearney, in the cemetery of Mont Parnasse, 
Paris, lies interred Dr. Patrick MacMahon, late 
physician of the Irish College, and librarian of 
the School of Medicine in that city, of whom 
no superior in warmth of heart and of patriotism, 
of benevolence and kindness, has appeared 
among the Irish abroad. 

Dr. MacMahon was the nephew of an eminent 
physician attached to the Court of Louis XVI., 
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which fact in the Reign of Terror caused him 
to he included among the suspects ; at which 
period, to be suspected, denounced, brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, condemned, 
and sent to the scaffold, was in the ordinary 
and daily routine. Participating in the sus- 
picion resting upon his uncle, because of their 
relationship, Dr. MacMahon sought safety in 
concealment. 

During many months he contrived to evade 
discovery. At length, fatigued with confine- 
ment, he took advantage of the diversion caused 
by the celebrated declaration of Danton : " La 
patrie est en danger ! L'audace ! l'audace ! 
toujours Taudace ! " to steal forth one evening, 
and to enter a little traiteur's in the place 
St. Michel, for the restaurant had not yet been 
invented. In order to escape notice he entered 
a corner at the remotest part of the dining- 
room, and, through necessity, as he would have 
done from prudence at that period, ordered a 
moderate and certainly an humble repast, which 
was still more important as it was in keeping 
with the public taste and discretion of the 
day. 
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He had successfully got through his modest 
refection, disturbed occasionally perhaps by the 
entrance of some of the fearful agents of terror, 
by whom he was not, however, noticed. At 
length, about eight o'clock, when he was about 
to rise from table, he saw a man bearing a tri- 
colored sash, the emblem of authority, enter the 
room and strut towards the place in which he 
was seated, looking with a scowl upon the 
assembled guests. In this person MacMahon 
recognised one of the most renowned sans- 
culottes of the quarter. He gave himself up 
for lost when the man approached him, but was 
somewhat reassured by the haughty bearing of 
the visitor, who seemed to overlook a being so 
humble as himself. When, however, he had 
reached the lowest part of the hall, the man 
turned on his heel, and in so doing touched 
MacMahon, to whom he said, in almost indis- 
tinct terms, " Follow me I" 

" Alas I" thought poor MacMahon, " and 
this is the result of my daring ! Heaven help 
me!" 

He rose, however, and paying his bill at the 
bar, left the house. The streets were badly 
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lighted at that period ; lamps (lanternes) sus- 
pended over the centre of the street by cords 
at very distant intervals, served with little more 
effect than to 

" Make darkness visible," 

He perceived, on quitting the house, that the 
official whose command he had obeyed had 
placed himself in the part of the street most in 
shade. This gave MacMahon a glimmer of 
hope, and supplied him with strength to comply 
with a signal to approach. When he had come 
close to him, the man said, in a stern voice : 
" What do you here ?" 

" I was nearly tired of my life," said Mac- 
Mahon. 

" I should think so," interrupted the man. 

" And I stole abroad to breathe the air for a 
moment, and to obtain a morsel of food, of 
which I was much in want." 

" I have your name on a list of persons de- 
nounced to the Committee of Public Safety, and 
it is my duty to arrest you." 

" The will of God be done !" 

" It is not the will of God that I take you 
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into custody," said the man. " I have a reason 
for sparing you, that you may possibly know one 
day. At present, however, let us ensure your 
safety. You are aware that matters are going 
hard with the Republic on the frontiers, and 
that Danton has proclaimed the country in 
danger. Thousands of citizens enrol themselves 
daily as volunteers. On Thursday, a detach- 
ment will leave this quarter, and with it I recom- 
mend you to march; but of course without 
enrolling your name. You may thus save your 
life. The volunteers are to rendezvous at the 
Mairie, at eleven o'clock. Be punctual. I shall 
be there. Now go home, and do not come 
abroad until then. Adieu ; no thanks ; good 
night. Oh, I had forgot ; — as your name will 
not appear at the Mairie, you cannot be armed 
at the public expense. Can you provide your- 
self with a musket? It need not be serviceable, 
but you must be armed." 

" I shall procure a musket," said MacMahon. 

"Very well. Adieu!" 

MacMahon did not proceed to the place of 
rendezvous on the day which was to determine 
his fate, until nearly eleven o'clock, in order as 
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he hoped to be able to mix himself up in a 
crowd. He did in fact find a very consider- 
able number of volunteers already assembled and 
breathed more freely at the prospect of escaping 
the eyes of dangerous inquisitors. What was 
his horror, however, at hearing that the volun- 
teers were to be drawn up in single files at each 
side of the Porte Coch^re and passage leading 
to the Mairie, and to find that he was appointed, 
because of his low stature, to the last place of 
the left hand file coming from the Mairie, and 
would consequently be the first in view of the 
authorities, civil and military, who were to arrive 
to witness and applaud the departure of the 
section of the Cordeliers to combat the enemies 
of the Republic. 

The first of the expected officers who arrived 
was his friend. On perceiving MacMahon, he 
started back: "You are lost!" said he, on 
beholding the exposed situation of his trembling 
protegtf. " The names of the volunteers en- 
rolled will be read out, in order that they may 
receive a fraternal cheer from their fellow- 
citizens. With that you have nothing to do 
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but afterwards will be read a list of suspected 
persons, who, it is thought possible, may, as you 
propose, seek to escape the punishment of their 
incivisme. Your name is on that list. I need 
hardly caution you against answering when it is 
called. We must see, in the meanwhile, if it 
be possible, to put you less in view. ,, 

He then exclaimed, in a loud voice: " No, citi- 
zen ! you cannot expect a place so distinguished 
as that you occupy. It is all very well to parade 
your patriotism, but you are under size. Men 
of better appearance must first meet the eye of 
the representatives. Here ! Let a dozen citi- 
zens of those at the head of the column pass 
hither ; and let those diminutive, but of course 
equally excellent citizens, take ground to the 
centre." (This was in the darkest part of the 
Porte Cochfere). "That will do! One word 
more, citizen," said he, in an under-tone. 
" Present arms to the representatives as they 
pass, and contrive to conceal your face with 
your musket. m Everything depends upon it. 
When the order to march is given, step into 
the centre of the column, and be sure to imitate 
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your comrades in crying, 'Vive la Republique !' 
Good-by ! I can do no more. We may meet 
again." 

Having said this with a haughty air, he 
strode up to the Maine. 

The change of the position which MacMahon 
originally held in the column, so kindly recom- 
mended by his friend, preserved him. The repre- 
sentatives and other authorities arrived at the 
Maine precisely as the clock struck the hour of 
noon ; for the fashion of the day in such matters 
was punctuality — a virtue assumed by all the con- 
sular, imperial, and royal rulers of France who 
have succeeded to the Republic One and Indi- 
visible. Scarcely perceiving the double file of 
volunteers, the Commissaire de la Convention 
proceeded to the Mairie, on the step of which 
stood the Mayor himself, anxious (for he was 
in heart and soul an aristocrat,) to recommend 
himself by well-assumed zeal and thorough obse- 
quiousness to those whose nod would have been 
as sure a sentence of immediate execution as if 
uttered by Robespierre himself. 

After an interchange of salutations, the repre- 
sentative harangued the citizens assembled in the 
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court of the Mairie on the sacrifices (life being 
the least of these) which all citizens were bound 
to make for the country. He then, followed by 
his staff and attendants, passed down the right 
hand line of volunteers. Having arrived at the 
extremity, he turned to the left. He stopped 
before the second man of the file : " Do my 
eyes deceive me ?" he cried. " Are you not the 
son of the ex-noble^ D ?" 

" Yes !" stammered the young man thus 
addressed. 

"And you dare to associate yourself with 
real patriots ! You, whose family has figured 
at all the fetes of St. Germains, Versailles, the 
Trianons, and whose unworthy parent was one 
of the suite of the Austrian in her visit to the 
Gardes Suisses, on the 4th of October !" 

" The principles and the position of my 
ancestors, I do not deny, citizen representative ; 
but the country being proclaimed in danger, I 
hoped it would be permitted to the grandson of 
one of the conquerors at Fontenoy, to aid in 
the expulsion of the enemies of France from the 
territory of the Republic." 

A murmur of approbation commenced in the 
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circle which surrounded the representative, but 
a stern regard from the tyrant repressed it 
instantly. 

" To the Abbaye with the aristocrat !"* he 
almost roared, and rapidly ascended the line, 
too much taken up with his passion to observe 
attentively the many trembling auditors of the 
sentence he had pronounced, for such in fact it 
was. 

The names of the volunteers were then read 
loudly by an officer. Each answering by the 
word " present," and receiving a cheer of appro- 
bation from the assembly. This being over, 
another test was produced from the packet of 
the greffier of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
which that functionary also read- aloud. To 
the first name uttered there was no reply. To 
the second, a youth of seventeen, of a most 
interesting appearance responded. " Advance," 
said the greffier. The young man went forward, 
and made a profound obeisance to the represen- 

* At the massacre of the prisoners confined in the 
Abbaye, a different result was experienced by a young 
man who had in a similar way confessed that he was an 
aristocrat. 

VOL. II. O 
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tative, who eyed him with the aspect of a fiend. 
" Stand aside/' said the greffier, and resumed 
reading from his list. As it was alphabetically 
arranged, eight other unhappy persons acknow- 
ledged themselves present, and were similarly 
with the first placed aside before "Patrick 
MacMahon" was pronounced. No reply. 
" Does any citizen recognise MacMahon among 
those present ?" asked the grejfier. A silence 
so complete ensued, that MacMahon feared the 
beating of his heart would be heard. No an- 
swer having been given, the greffier proceeded, 
and three other unfortunates were added to the 
nine already marked. The word " march !" was 
almost immediately afterwards given, and the 
column of volunteers of the section of the 
School of Medicine, or of the Cordeliers, as it 
was indifferently termed, was put into motion 
for the frontier, which MacMahon safely 
reached. 

He served throughout that campaign as a 
voltigeur, but his quality of student of medicine 
becoming known, he was transferred to the 
medical staff, in which he distinguished himself 
by humanity, assiduity, and skill, and after two 
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more years of service was allowed to return to 
Paris. 

The twelve unhappy persons taken into 
custody at the Mairie, as above narrated, were 
sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal early next 
forenoon, and at four o'clock that evening were 
guillotined on the Place de la Revolution. 
MacMahon never discovered the name of his 
protector. 

Dr. Patrick MacMahon died in Paris in the 
year 1835, and was buried in the cemetery of 
Mont Parnasse. The grave never closed upon 
a warmer friend, a more generous and feeling 
medical practitioner, or a truer Irishman. 

While treating of the horrors of the Revo- 
lution of 1789, I may be allowed to introduce 
here an incident in which an Irishman took a 
leading part, and which may be regarded as 
characteristic of the period when, unmindful of 
portentous appearances, the Court in general 
persisted, by its frivolity and more serious 
offences against public feeling, in exciting con- 
tempt and indignation. 

The latter years of King Charles X. of 
France were, as respects morality and religion, 

o 2 
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exemplary ; but that his youth was irregular 
and dissipated, and contributed to hasten the 
Revolution, is a general belief in his own 
country. 

About the year 1786 or 1787, when the 
awful change, already become inevitable, was 
approaching, with rapid strides, fatuity would 
appear to have seized upon the Court. The 
little farces performed at the Trianon, which 
was fitted up as a Swiss village, in which 
the King was the farmer ; the Queen, the belle 
laiterie ; the Archbishop of Paris, the cur6, &c, 
provoked bitter reflections on the part of the 
enemies of the royal family who, admitting that 
those little travesties were innocent, regarded 
them as they merited, as follies unworthy the 
actors, and unsuited to the epoch. 

At that period the Count de Provence, after- 
wards Louis XVIIL, was popular, being noto- 
riously liberal in matters of religion, and 
disposed to recommend moderate reforms of 
every description. His brother, the Count 
d'Artois, afterwards Charles X., was, on the con- 
trary, looked upon with disfavour ; not so much 
because of his alleged gallantries and immo- 
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ralities, as that he was a bigot in religion, and 
the enemy of every measure tending towards 
reform. As it is well known that in after 
years, the Count d'Artois expiated the sins of 
his youth, and became exceedingly religious, it 
will do no injury to his memory to narrate one 
of the incidents of his life, which increased 
considerably his unpopularity, and by reflection 
injured his entire family in the public estima- 
tion. 

There resided in the Hotel des Invalides, 
Paris, at that time a retired officer of the Irish 
Brigade, a Captain Morris. He had lost his 
left arm in action, and had been admitted, 
through favour of friends at Court, into the 
Hotel des Invalides, although yet in the flower 
of his age. 

He was returning to his quarters one night 
along the Boulevard des Invalides, when near 
the Avenue Villars, he heard the cry of a female 
in distress. He ran towards the spot from 
whence the voice came, and saw a young woman 
struggling with a man, while another man came 
forward, and drawing his sword, ordered Morris 
to keep off. The sword of the latter was 
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unsheathed in a moment. In another instant 
Morris had disarmed his antagonist, whose 
sword he flung to a distance. He then ad- 
vanced upon the man against whom the woman 
continued to defend herself. The aggressor, on 
the approach of Morris, desisted and drew his 
sword. 

" Withdraw," he said. 

" Not I, by ," said Morris, pressing 

forward. 

Their blades met. 

" Hold !" said the man, who found in Morris 
a dangerous adversary. " I am the Count 
d'Artois." 

Morris's point fell. He muttered an apology 
which the Count appeared to hear with haughti- 
ness. The disarmed man now joined them: 
" Take his sword," said the Count to him 
" and march him to the guard-house." Morris 
surrendered his sword, and led the way in the 
direction of the guard-house. The woman 
however had taken advantage of the conflict, 
and effected her escape. 

When he arrived at the corps de garde, 
Morris was consigned to the violon, under the 
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special care of a sentinel. The Count and his 
aide-de-camp withdrew. 

When day broke, Morris regarded the sentinel 
guardian placed over him, and found that he 
was an old soldier. They conversed on military 
affairs, and upon certain events of which they 
had been respectively eye-witnesses. As the 
hour of six o'clock approached, Morris then 
addressed the soldier : 

" Comrade, in ten minutes you will be 
relieved. Will you do me a service?" 

" Willingly, if consistent — " 

" I would not ask it otherwise, In an hour 
from this time I shall be an inmate of the 
Bastille. Will you do me the favour to go to 
the Tuileries the moment after you shall be 
relieved, see the Abbd O'Neill, and tell him 
where he may find his friend Captain Morris, 
and under what circumstances." 

The soldier promised compliance, and kept 
his word. At seven o'clock he was admitted to 
the Abb6 O'Neill, then one of the chaplains of 
the palace. The Abbd repaired instantly to 
the apartment of the King, whom he shocked 
by the recital of his brother's misconduct. 
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Louis XVI. gave an instant order for the release 
of Morris, who had, as he himself had anti- 
cipated, been transferred to the Bastille. At 
nine o'clock he was liberated. 

If it be true, and there appears every reason 
for believing it, that the corruption and de- 
moralization which marked the last years of 
Louis Philippe's reign in France contributed to 
bring about the Revolution of February, 1848, 
it is no less certain % that the dissolute manners 
of the Court of Louis XVI., of which, however, 
he was himself guiltless, contributed to that of 
1789. Charles X. died a sincere penitent; 
but it is unquestionable that French history 
charges him with precipitating, by his conduct, 
the Revolution foreseen and predicted by his 
grandfather, who had himself also contributed 
largely to prepare the way for it. 

Having succeeded early in the Revolution in 
escaping from France, the Count d'Artois had 
| the unhappiness to learn in exile the imprison- 

ment and execution of Louis XVI., his consort, 
and his sainted sister, with the other enormities 
practised on his nephew and niece at the same 
period ; and he assisted, seven-and-twenty years 
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later, at his own son's deathbed, with probably 
the bitter reflection that his own unpopu- 
larity might have contributed, with that jso 
industriously earned by the Due de Berri 
himself, to steel the dagger of the assassin 
Louvel. 

I have known in Ireland several of the 
contemporaries of Dr. MacMahon at the Irish 
College. They spoke with affection of him, 
and with delight of the period they spent in the 
French capital. This complacency, however, only 
serves to show how easily we are satisfied in 
youth, for if ever a collegiate life were dull, it 
must have been that spent in the establish- 
ment of which I speak. The occurrences, too, 
on which they dwelt with rapture, were of the 
most common-place kind. The Revolution gave 
some little variety to them, two of which I 
shall mention here. 

On St. Patrick's Day, in the year 1791, 
another instance of the enmity of the Irish 
students to the Revolution, and also, it must be 
confessed, of their own misconduct, occurred. 
A party of them dined at a traiteur's in the 
neighbourhood of the Place St. Michel. They 

o 3 
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had no doubt drunk with enthusiasm the usual 
national toasts, and were very noisy and very 
merry, when one of them had occasion to quit 
the banqueting-room. On passing through the 
general salle-h-manger, he noticed three officers 
of the National Guard at supper. Observing that 
they ate voraciously, although they had before 
them only one simple dish, spinach, the Irish- 
man looked with contempt, first at the party, 
and next at the modest repast. " Dry bread 
and spinach 1" exclaimed he ; " let us moisten 
the vegetable at any rate." Seeing a water- 
ing-pot, kept at hand by the waiters to cleanse 
the apartment when the guests should have 
departed, he seized it and sprinkled abun- 
dantly the dish and the plates of the party. 
Astounded by the suddenness of the aggres- 
sion, the officers remained for a moment 
motionless. At length, all rose and rushed to 
their sabres, which they had taken off and hung 
up when sitting down to supper. They were 
successively knocked down by the aggressor. 
The waiters rushed in on hearing the noise, and 
the other students came to the aid of their cul- 
pable companion, on whose head and shoulders 
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blows began to be unmercifully showered. A 
general fight now ensued, many wounds were 
inflicted, and several of the combatants had 
already fallen, when a detachment of soldiers 
from the Luxembourg arrived, and put an end 
to the affray, carrying off to the guard-house 
the rioters, and shutting them up in the violon 
(blackhole), where for ian hour or two after- 
wards they were heard alternately quarrelling 
among themselves, and singing. 

About six o'clock in the morning, however, 
they appeared to have recovered their senses, 
and were then regaled with a promise that 
they should be brought before the tribunal for 
assaulting and maltreating peaceful citizens, 
and for traducing the Republic in several 
languages. 

A council of war was, therefore, immediately 
held, the result of which was a letter to the 
British Ambassador, the Duke of Dorset, repre- 
senting the facts of the case with becoming 
expressions of humility and repentance. The 
Duke was, however, in England, but his Se- 

« 

cretary of Embassy, Sir Charles Whit worth, 
afterwards, when Lord Whitworth, Lord-lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, repaired to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and so successfully pleaded 
their cause that they were discharged with a 
simple admonition. 

- Similar indulgence was displayed towards 
certain of their countrymen, in Spain, twenty 
years afterwards on a like occasion. These 
offenders were soldiers in the Irish regiment in 
the French service. Their officers had pre- 
sented them with some skins of wine, with 
which to celebrate the festival ; and every man 
"had his skin full." The consequence was a 
sortie of the whole party after they had finished 
their potations, and an indiscriminate attack upon 
every person whom they met in the streets. 
The place in which they played these pranks 
was a fortified town. The Commandant, a wary 
old Frenchman, sent a sufficient force to quell 
the riot, which was done ; and the principals in 
it, who were numerous, were conveyed to the city 
prison, and confined in the molon. 

It so happened that shortly after their impri- 
ment in the blackhole, a Spanish friar was 
brought before the Commandant charged with 
being a brigand — the polite term applied by 
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the French to those who were in feet patriots- 
He also was ordered to the violon. He arrived 
within it precisely at the moment when there 
was a general row among its previous occu- 
pants, accompanied by exclamations and ex- 
pressions in English and another language 
quite unknown to him, which, in the darkness 
that prevailed, had, in his conception, some- 
thing unearthly. Presently he was knocked 
down by an accidental blow ; a fierce engage- 
ment took place in his immediate vicinity, and 
a series of assaults and retreats was practised 
over his body. Several of the combatants fell 
upon him ; he became a mass of contusions. 
At length his screams were heard by the Span- 
ish turnkeys, who opened the door and removed 
him in a piteous plight. Covered with blood 
and dust, he was once more led before the Com- 
mandant, who laughed loudly at the woful 
appearance he presented ; a favourable indication 
for the prisoners. 

The friar stood aghast. He had hoped 
for sympathy, but met with derision as he 
conceived. Gravely addressing the Command- 
ant, he said : " Sir, from Frenchmen I ex- 
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pected treatment different from that which I 
have experienced." 

" You believed, probably, that you would be 
shot. Perhaps you may not be disappointed." 

" God's will be done ! For that I was not 
quite unprepared ; but I never heard that the 
French tortured their prisoners." 

" Tortured ! What do you mean ?" 

" The moment I entered the prison-walls, I 
was beset with a legion of your torturers. At 
one moment I thought they were fiends ; but 
my reason came to my aid, and I discovered 
that they were mere executioners, and in human 
shape. They howled, they kicked, they fought, 
they danced — for the most part on my body ; 
they swore, they blasphemed, some of them in 
French, others in English, but the greater num- 
ber in an unknown tongue, while they pum- 
melled and beat me into a jelly. Look here, 
Commandant." 

The Commandant, on the first occurrence 
of the disorder, had sent for some of the 
oflicers of the Irish regiment, and had re- 
ceived from them an account of the cause of 
the outrages that had been committed, with a 
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request that the offenders should be kept in 
custody till next day. He now raised his eyes 
and fixed them upon the man whom, half an 
hour before, he had seen enveloped in a whole 
and decent habit, of grave and respectable de- 
meanour, now literally in rags, covered with 
blood, mud, and bruises, and his hair and beard 
thinned by the wild madmen among whom he 
had been thrown. The functionary fell back 
in his chair screaming with laughter. On 
this the Spaniard drew himself up ; but this 
assertion of dignity only increased the French- 
man's gaiety. As, however, everything must 
have an end, he at length addressed the indig- 
nant priest in the following words : 

" You were perfectly right in your opinion of 
the French : they never torture their prisoners. 
You were equally wrong, however, in surmising 
that those who maltreated you were executioners 
inflicting a sentence: they were simply mad 
through temporary intoxication, and when 
restored to their senses, will deeply lament 
the outrages of which they were guilty towards 
you. Your being thrown among them was an 
accident. You have suffered much, and I have 
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been the innocent cause of it; I shall make, 
therefore, the best reparation in my power. 
You have been sadly punished, but you are now 
free. Go and tell your countrymen that the 
French can be humane. Tell them also to 
avoid the society of Irishmen on the 1 7th of 
March, for I have just learnt from Major Ware, 
that all his countrymen are seized with insanity 
on that day." 

I must not quit the vicinity of the Irish 
College without recording an incident, leaving 
it to the judgment of my readers to decide 
whether or not 

t( They order these matters better in France." 

There was before the Revolution a convent 
of nuns situate in a little street which runs off 
the Rue des Postes, and bears this inscription : 
" Impasse des vignes ;" but 

" Which liberal shepherds call by a grosser name." 

This convent was, like all others, suppressed 
during the Revolution. Scarcely had Napoleon 
been established in the consulate, however, when 
he displayed indulgence for the proscribed nuns 
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and clergy ; and on a petition from the surviving 
sisters, reinstated the nuns of the Impasse des 
Vignes in their convent. Emboldened by this 
favour, the prioress thought she would beg a 
further one; and accordingly memorialized the 
citizen Consul to allow the sisterhood to resume 
the habit of their order. 

" Tell them," said Napoleon to the person 
who had presented to him their petition, " tell 
them they may wear whatever masquerade they 
please, if they abstain from mixing in politics." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Lord Bacon on the pacification of Ireland — Devotion of 
the Irish to the Stuarts — Remarks on education, and 
suggestion for the amelioration of Ireland. 

How were matters proceeding at home all 
this time ? Had the great principles* recom- 
mended by Lord Bacon to Elizabeth, for the 
pacification and preservation of her Irish king- 
dom, been carried out ? They were suggested 

* " Towards the recovery of the hearts of the people 
[of Ireland] there be but three things in naturd rerum : 
,c 1st. Religion. 
tc 2nd. Justice and protection. 
" 3rd. Obligation and reward."— Bacon. 
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in no friendly feeling for that country, were 
beyond suspicion of latent affection or regard 
for it, and should therefore have found credit 
with those for whose guidance they had been 
laid down. But either they were unheeded 
or were inefficacious ; for, independently of 
minor revolts in the interim, in less than 
fifty years after they had been written, the 
great rebellion of 1 64 1 happened. Cromwell's 
consequent campaign was, for the Irish, dis- 
astrously successful. They were overpowered, 
reduced to inaction, and, as usual, paid in their 
persons and in their property amply for their 
short-lived insurrection. Under Charles II. and 
his weak and feeble brother, they, although 
not treated with remarkable favour, recovered 
their spirit ; and partly, perhaps, from religious 
sympathy with the latter, in another half- 
century displayed for him in his misfortunes 
'more loyalty, affection, devotion, and attach- 
ment than (notwithstanding the obvious policy 
that would have marked such demonstration) 
was ever evinced for *ny of his predecessors 
since the invasion by Henry II. In. defence 
of a fallen monarch, they offered to the world 
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the extraordinary spectacle of a people who in 
their hearts did not acknowledge his sove- 
reignty over them, yet with their lives and 
fortunes asserted it. 

Did King James's successors act upon Lord 
Bacon's precepts in the succeeding half-century ? 
Did the counsel of that wise man influence 
their conduct and characterise the measures of 
the new conquerors of Ireland, for its pacifica- 
tion and preservation ? Was religion incul- 
cated in the spirit of Christianity ? Was 
justice administered or protection given ? 
Were obligation and reward conferred only 
upon those who truly laboured for the bond fide 
annexation of Ireland to England, and for the 
permanent maintenance of their connexion? 
Lord Bacon said that, " if consciences be to be 
enforced at all" (words which, I need hardly 
observe, imply a doubt in the mind of him who 
pronounced them), "instruction and time for its 
extension should precede their enforcement." 
What were the means of proselytism resorted 
to up to the period of which I speak — the middle 
of the eighteenth century? What was the 
nature of the instruction afforded to the 
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Irish? Simply, a command to renounce 
Popery, and to embrace Protestantism. 

To judge from the manners which prevailed 
in Ireland at that time, it would seem that 
intolerance had assumed the place of religion ; 
confiscation and persecution that of justice 
and protection; and that the plunder of the 
unn|fppy recusant became the reward and the 
remuneration of those who demonstrated by 
word and deed inveterate hostility to the con- 
quered; and all this in spite of Lord Bacon's 
recommendation of propitiation and conciliation. 
Then, as in our own day, emigration appeared 
to the suffering the only remedy for the evils 
which had fallen upon them; and, in conse- 
quence, the principal portion of those who 
could do so, removed to France, or other Ca- 
tholic countries of the continent. 

This exhausting waste continued to operate, 
as now, among the better classes, particularly 
during the fifty years which followed the abdi- 
cation of King James II., and might have occa- 
sioned fears lest utter depopulation should follow; 
and yet (and this is a remarkable though not 
unexampled incident in the history of Ireland) 
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the loss or the absence of those emigrants 
became about the year 1740 hardly per- 
ceptible ; in the capital especially, where luxury, 
revelry, and riot, still indicated the existence of 
prosperity. It is true, that those who enjoyed 
life in this way, were of the party of the victors ; 
for the vanquished were as nothing in the scale 
of the country. Those among them *jftho 
retained property, and who wished to preserve 
it, and those who remained faithful to the 
exiled family, and were encouraged and main- 
tained in their resolve to prove their continued 
allegiance to that family, when a foreign inva- 
sion, constantly promised them by France, 
should give them an opportunity, sought 
security in retirement from observation. 

A few compromised or turbulent men, who 
disliked, or were unable to effect emigration, 
and who spurned the idea of submission, re- 
mained in the Galtees, and other mountain 
fastnesses, where they subsisted upon the 
contributions levied by them on the Saxon 
who fell into their hands, or upon the sup- 
plies furnished to them voluntarily by the 
peasantry who also acted as scouts for 
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them, and afforded them harbour and shelter 
when driven to demand it, and by whom 
they were, moreover, regarded rather as mar- 
tyrs, sufferers for conscience sake, persecuted 
patriots, or political proscripts, than as bri- 
gands and desperadoes. 

This feeling has continued to be displayed 
ever since, by the Irish peasantry, in favour 
of all objects of the law's pursuit; for, from 
error producing conviction, or from ingenuity 
or perversity in their appreciation, nearly every 
great crime which stains our annals — murder 
among the rest, is connected with something 
quasi-justifiable, something susceptible of poli- 
tical association, of being traced to some 
remnant of the impressions which arose out 
of the relations of conquered and conqueror.* 

* Murder, in order to effect robbery, is of compara- 
tively rare occurrence in Ireland. In the course of 
five- and- thirty years' residence in Dublin or its vicinity, 
terminating with 1819, I remember only five cases of 
this kind in that capital and its neighbourhood. These 
were the murder of a young man, named Ireland, by a 
comrade, after a hunting-match, on the commons of 
Kilmainham, who was never brought to justice, some 
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I have no apprehension of incurring the 
charge of desiring to extenuate the guilt of a 
crime, which no man living holds in greater 
horror than I do myself. In fact my observa- 
tions apply not to the actual assassin, but to 
the supposed existence in the peasantry at large 
of sympathy for him, a belief sanctioned appa- 
rently by the indisposition generally of the 
inhabitants of a district in which assassination 
has taken place, to contribute towards the arrest 
and prosecution of the culprit. Murder of 
course admits of no palliation ; if therefore 
I attempt to search for and show the root, 
as it appears to me, of that lamentable tender- 
ness for great offenders of which the Irish 
peasantry are accused, I beg to be considered 
as not seeking to justify that conduct, but 

sixty years ago; that of a poor mower, about 1795 
or 1796, by a companion, who was the first capital 
convict executed at New Kilmainham, both strangers ; 
that of a gentleman, named Barry, residing in North 
Frederick Street, by his footman ; that of an old lady 
and her maid, in Peter's Row, by Crawley (an attorney, 
I think) ; and that of a poor woman, who let lodgings 
in a cellar in Thomas Street, by her servant, in which 
case the murderess was not Irish. 
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to record my opinion of its origin. Having done 
this, I leave to competent parties the task of 
imagining and providing a preventive, seeing 
that punishment, by actual infliction, or by the 
expression of public opinion, has hitherto failed 
of effect. 

Every case of murder committed in Ireland, 
resulting from agrarian or other conspiracies, 
developes in the peasantry of the country in 
which it is perpetrated, the feeling I have just 
condemned. Do that feeling and its results 
express and convey sympathy with the assassin, 
and approbation of his crime ? I doubt it. 
Nevertheless, the prevalence of the practice 
of declining to aid in bringing to justice a 
criminal of that description, nay, of actual 
assistance given him to facilitate his escape, 
are unhappily undeniable. 

What is the remedy for this evil ? The gal- 
lows? Crime merits punishment, and has rarely 
failed to receive it in Ireland. Does punishment 
deter from crime? The state of some of the 
northern Irish counties at this moment would 
prove the negative. If punishment fail, what 
remedy can be applied ? " Time and instruc- 
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tion," Lord Bacon would say. The first has 
hardly yet begun to operate, but now when I 
am told the second is about being added to it, 
there should.be ground for hoping for ameliora- 
tion. 

In order to its full success, however, the 
system of education must be approved by the 
ministers of the religion professed by the 
peasant. Without that preliminary recommen- 
dation of it, the project will not succeed. All 
legislation contemplates the successful carrying 
out of the law, and in this case can only be 
ensured by the approval, the acquiescence, and 
the concurrence of those to whom the objects 
of such legislation look for counsel to adopt 
and submit to it. In a word proselytism 
must not be, nor appear to be, the motive 
of any code of instruction laid down for the 
people, if its success be desired. In this sen- 
tence will be found the failure of any measure 
propounded for the instruction of the peasantry 
of Ireland. 

" But we will legislate, and we will enforce 
submission." 

You have been playing that game for cen- 
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turies, and with facilities for its advancement, 
now and for evermore utterly unavailable, 
and you have not succeeded. In latter times 
coercion, devastation, clearing, have had their 
day, and may again be resorted to ; but they 
are not in the spirit of the age, and must fail 
as they have always done. Honesty of purpose 
is all that is required in preparing a codp 
for the instruction of the people. It must, 
however, as I have already said, be apparent as 
the sun, or it will fail. 
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